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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE OPPOSITION. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter to Lord GranviLte will set 

at rest for some little time the vexed question as to 

the leadership of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
Mr. GrapstTove offers to assume the duties of leader during 
the present Session, although he points out that his great 
need of rest will prevent him from appearing very fre- 
uently in the House. Before another Session commences, 
the Liberal party can meet and consider what course they 
are ovale | to take, and whom they will elect to follow. 
An alternative course is indeed indicated ; and Mr. Guiap- 
STONE suggests that, if the Opposition like to choose a new 
leader at once or to provide themselves with a leader 
during this Session who can give more time and trouble 
to the discharge of his duties than Mr. GuapsToNnE can, 
no one will acquiesce more heartily in the decision of the 
party than he will do. But so long as Mr. Guapstone 
is willing to lead no one else can have any pretension 
to do so, and the Liberals will be only too glad to have him 
to lead them whether his attendances at Westminster are 
frequent or rare. M. Guapstone needs rest, and is quite 
entitled to take it; and on no ground was the recent change 
of Ministry more desirable t because it was evident 


‘ that the best members of the late Government were physi- 


cally exhausted by five years of incessant hard work. But 
it is not only of the present that Mr. Giapstone thinks 
and speaks. He plainly intimates that he does not look 
forward to being again Prime Minister. He feels that 
years are telling on him, and he wishes, if his life 
1s spared, to pass through old more quietly than 
is possible when the mind is burdened with the heavy load 
of political life. This is a natural and in some ways a 
legitimate wish, and it is no use inquiring too closely 
how far it is likely to be realized. The present Ministry, 
unless it goes out of its way to make blunders, will 
probably last a long time; and even if fe Gissseom were 
as eager for office as he is indifferent to it, he must feel 
that he might be too old to act efficiently as Prime Minister 
before he had an opportunity of holding office again. But 
his very indifference to office will enhance his value both 
im the country and in Parliament. If he criticizes a Budget 
or opposes a Government Bill it will be believed that he is 
doing so, not that he may win a party triumph or annoy 
his adversaries, but that he may serve what he honestly 
believes to be the interests of the nation. Outside Parlia- 
ment there is certain to be a reaction of feeling in favour 
of Mr. Guapstonz. The same people who were anxious to 
stop him in what they thought a wrong course, who were 
offended by his tone, or alienated by bis colleagues, will 
begin to feel something of pity and regret and a little 
personal contrition when the details of Mr. Grapsronr’s 
administration are forgotten, and when the greatness of 
the things he did and the greatness of the humiliation to 
which he was subjected alone survive in their memories. 
This reaction must have come in any case; for if English- 
men have any marked political characteristic, it is that of 
being just and generous to statesmen when out of office. 
But the change in public feeling will be much intensified 
when it is conceived that the services of Mr. GuapsTone 
are no more at the command of the nation. If everything 
goes on smoothly in the years during which Mr. GiapsTonE 
lives and is able to do public service, the sentiment of regret 
at his withdrawal from the scene of politics may be a 
gentle one to which men will gradually become ac- 
customed ; but if a crisis arrives, and it is thought that 
he can do what no one else can, a call may possibly 
be made upon Mr. Grapstone’s sense of duty which, 


with all his yearning for repose and a secluded peace- 
ful old age, he may tind it impossible to resist. 

Even if Mr. Guapstone only acts as leader of the Oppo- 
sition during the present Session he will confer a great 
benefit on his party. What the Liberals want is time to 
look round them and set themselves to discover what they 
mean ind what they are aiming at. They are very wisely 
beginning to repair past neglect, and to bestow that 
amount of careful attention on small details like regis- 
tration which proved so profitable to the Conservatives at 
the recent election. But no degree of attention to details 
can give life and vigour to a party. It must have general 
views, a general standard of criticism, a general bond 
of union. At present the Liberals are totally without a 
policy. The wiser of them know this, and say nothing ; 
the more foolish and excitable think that the only avail- 
able means of imprinting a character on the party is to col- 
lect all the wild notions and extravagant crotchets of 
extreme partisans into a bundle and to shriek out that 
this is the true programme of genuine Liberals. If they 
are again to get a real hold on the country, the Liberals 
must work out a new policy with great caution, and tenta- 
tively. They must realize the fact that the present Govern- 
ment is the representative of that moderate Liberalism which 
alone the country will tolerate. @ Liberalism which shows 
a strong and determined front to revolutionary measures, 
to fanatics of all kinds, and to Home Rulers, is the Liberal- 
ism which the country desires, which the present Govern- 
ment can offer, and which the Opposition cannot offer. It 
is evident that the Liberals are thus placed in a position of 
immense disadvantage. Nobody wants them; they have 
nothing to say, nothing to propose. Butit can scarcely fail 
to happen that, in the sphere of moderate Liberalism, room 
should not be gradually created for two parties. The present 
Government are sure to make some mistakes _— — 
opponents may draw a legitimate advantage. Although 
ya is a good array of ability in the Cabinet, there are 
men in it whose strength lies in clearness of perception 
within narrow limits rather than in width and comprehen- 
siveness of grasp. There will be sides of great questions 
which such men may be expected to fail to see, and a 
Liberal, without being revolutionary, may inspire the con- 
viction that he sees further into the difficulties and ulti- 
mate issues of such questions than his opponents. England. 
cannot for ever stand still, be 
disfigured as they now are by the paltry platitudes 
shallow ostinato, may assume, under the transforming 
influence of prolonged discussion, a shape which may be 
attractive to a nation that loves to blow cold one day 
and hot another. But it is only by patience and watch- 
ing and reflection that the Liberal party can find out 
where their true openings lie. Time is their first requi- 
site, and Mr. Guapstove offers them at least an amount 
of time that is infinitely better than none. He is 
under no necessity and under no temptation to hurry his 
party onwards ; whereas a subordinate suddenly raised to 
accidental eminence might easily be persuaded that he 
could only justify and retain his leadership by acts and 
utterances of a bold and random indiscretion. 

If Mr. GLapsTONE ceases after the present Session to act 
as leader of his party, there must be some one to lead it; 
and whoever leads the party in the House of Commons 
must either be Prime Minister when a change of Govern- 
ment takes place, or, if Lord GkaNVILLE were to hold an 
office to which his claims are very considerable, must be 
the equal and the mainstay of the Premier. There is no man 
known to the Liberal party at present of whom it can be 
said that he is entitled even to think of holding such a 
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post. There are men of incontestable ability in the front 
ranks of the Opposition, but there is no one to outshine 
the rest. When it was supposed that Mr. Guapstoxe would 
not act as a leader even for the present Session, and that a 
leader of some sort must in decency be discovered and 
nominally accepted, the party seemed in its despair to be 
gravitating to the selection of the Marquis of Hartincron. 
He was to be made a leader not because he was specially fit, 
but because he was the son of a Duke. This choice seemed 
advantageous, because his colleagues would feel less re- 
luctance to being postponed to him when promotion was 
avowedly made a matter of social superiority, because 
the constituencies would thus have it brought home to 
them that there were great peopie on the Liberal side, 
and because, as Lord Hartixcron must be a Duke some 
day, it was certain that he could ultimately be got rid of. 
He was, too, known as a man of good sense, moderation, 
and adequate capacity, and so no one would be ashamed 
of being led by him. These reasons are of rather a humble 
kind to determine the action of a party which lately 
prided itself on its identification with the people and on 
its intellectual strength. But beggars cannot be choosers, 
and, as things go, it is not easy to see how a better choice 
could be made. But if the Liberal party has time given it, 
the man best fit to lead it when Mr. Giapsrove retires will 
be gradually discovered. Opposition offers many oppor- 
tunities to men of real ability. Although they cannot 
change the purposes of a House swayed by a strong 
Government, they can speak to the nation; they can 
make men see that in them there is a real reserve of 
political force; they can defend endangered interests 
and uphold neglected principles. The Liberal who can give 
the Liberals a policy, a hope, and a chance is that Liberal 
who deserves to lead his party. If there is such a man he 
will only have to show himself, and others will, however 
reluctantly, obey him. As Lord Derpsy lately observed, 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. The longer Mr. Giapstone 
retains the leadership of the Opposition, the better oppor- 
tunity he gives his party to discover whether there is any 
one who deserves the palm, and then, when Mr. Guapstonr 
retires, the deserving man may bear the palm he has 
deserved. 


END OF THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


S® GARNET WOLSELEY’S motive for halting on his 

return march from Coomassie to the coast is at last 
satisfactorily explained. It was not to be supposed that 
he had relied simply on the Kine’s assurances, and it 
might have appeared that, after the destruction of his 
capital, the Kine had nothing to lose, and therefore had 
nothing to gain by a treaty. A few days before the date 
of his last despatches Sir Garnet WoLsELEY knew nothing 
of Captain Giover’s advance, which has turned a military 
success into a complete political success. The other officers 
who had been employed to raise native levies utterly failed in 
their attempts to induce any part of their force to enter 
the Ashantee country. Captain Butter and Captain 
Dateyrmpie finally abandoned their enterprise, although, 
according to Sir Garner WOotsELey’s generous ac- 
knowledgment, they had in the meantime effected, 
through the uneasiness caused to the enemy, a useful 
diversion in favour of the main body. Captain Grover had 
on the 3oth of January advanced with a force of auxiliary 
troops to a point only twenty miles distant from Coomassie ; 
but although he must have been almost near enough to 
hear Sir Garnet Wotsrtey’s guns, he had neither effected 
a junction with the English army, nor even succeeded in 
conveying intelligence of his movements to the Commander- 
in-Chief. During the following days Captain Grover con- 
tinued his advance, and despatched Captain Sartorius to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief. Finding themselves 
threatened in the North after the destruction of their 
capital, the Ashantees appear to have been struck with 
panic. The overtures for a treaty which induced Sir 
Garnet WotseLey to halt at the Adansi hills were the 
genuine result of terror. 

Optimists have naturally remarked that the destruction 
of Coomassie will produce a more lasting effect on the public 
opinion of Western Africa than any treaty which could 
have been recorded on parchment; but Sir Garner 
WotseLey apparently held a different opinion when he 
hoped to induce the Kine to make peace in person. There 
are not sufficient materials for judging whether the 
result of the expedition will be the destruction of the 


Ashantee power. The coast tribes have afforded clear 
indications of their profound respect for an enemy who 
evidently possesses great capacity for warlike organization. 
Little or nothing is known of the Mahometans or Pagans 
of the interior, who may either be encouraged by the proof 
that Coomassie is not absolutely unapproachable, or im- 
pressed with the inability of the European invaders 
to retain their conquest for three or four days. The 
Ashantee kingdom, like every other power, depends for 
existence, not on the judgment of neighbours, but on its 
own intrinsic force. Recent experience has shown that 
the Krxe can muster a large force, and that his troops can 
fight with much obstinacy. Without arms of precision, 
guns and rockets, and English skill and discipline, no 
invader could have made his way to Coomassie. It is not 
even certain that the defenders of the country will acknow- 
ledge their defeat. The legends which will preserve for 
indigenous use the history of the war will be in the first 
instance shaped by the Ashantees themselves ; and the lion 
will probably invert the fable by representing himself as vic- 
torious against the man. There is perhaps some ground 
for anticipating the overthrow of the kingdom by internal 
disorder. Yet it seems that the commands of the K1ve are 
implicitly obeyed; nor is it known that any discontent is 
caused by a system of government which scarcely approves 
itself to a civilized judgment. The withdrawal of some of 
the chiefs in the neighbourhood of the Prah from the 
Ashantee territory may perhaps deprive the Kine of the 
services of some of his feudal dependents; but it also im- 
plies that the integrity of his dominions will not be im- 
paired. There can be little doubt that for some time to 
come he will be incapable of aggression. The future 
fortunes of the Ashantee monarchy, whether it prospers 
or collapses, will be regarded in England with profound 
indifference as long as there is no renewal of the war. 


As a political experiment, the result of the campaign 
is practically conclusive. In other uncivilized countries 
occupied by different and hostile tribes it has almost 
always been found possible to conduct wars against domi- 
nant races with the aid of native auxiliaries. English 
troops have formed, according to the well-known illus- 
tration, the steel head of the lance; but it has not been 
necessary to depend exclusively on their exertions. In the 
recent campaign the West Indian regiments have done 
valuable service, and the strange names which are included 
in the lists of killed and wounded show that it has been 
possible to find a certain number of recruits on the coast ; 
but with the exception of a few hundreds out of Captain 
Gtover’s thousands of levies on the east of the Volta, no 
native chiefs or tribes have rendered any assistance to the 
expedition. There may possibly have been some misappre- 
hension as to the motives of their backwardness, for it is not 
certain that the Ashantees were generally regarded as 
enemies, or the English as deliverers; but barbarous races 
are more likely to have been influenced by fear than by 
political considerations. Whatever may have been the 
reason of the failure to raise auxiliary troops, it is impos- 
sible to maintain a protectorate over unwarlike or dis- 
affected tribes. No training would enable the Fantees to 
defend themselves against their formidable neighbours; 
and they have assuredly no claim to be secured against the 
natural consequences of their inefficiency. It may probably 
be worth while to maintain coloured garrisons in a few 
fortified posts for the protection of trade; and for some 
years to come the memory of the late campaign will deter 
the Ashantees from attempting to establish their supremacy 
in the districts near the coast. They have no reason to fear 
unprovoked hostilities on the part of the English authori- 
ties. A poisonous climate and an almost impassable 
forest will secure them against all retaliation less vigorous 
than the costly and troublesome expedition which has now 
been completed. In course of time the Ashantees may 
perhaps make some approach to civilization, The obedi- 
ence which is paid even to a bloodthirsty tyrant implies a 
certain political aptitude. 

As far as it is possible to form an unprofessional judg- 
ment, Sir Garnet WoLsELeyY and his officers and men seem 
to have accomplished their difficult task with admirable 
energy and skill. The more laborious military training of 
the present day has evidently not diminished the daring 
which is still the most indispensable quality of the soldier. 
The losses which have been suffered are happily not 
numerous, although it is to be feared that in some cases 
the climate will have aggravated the effect of wounds 
which might have been otherwise comparatively insignifi- 
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cant. Danger and loss of life are unavoidable in war; 
and it is only when risk is unnecessarily incurred that 
casualties provoke irritation as well as regret. A prudent 
general disposing of troops which are not excessively 
anxious for their personal safety inspires just and general 
confidence. The courage and pertinacity which were dis- 
played in the battle of Amoaful appear to have produced 
their own reward in the diminished energy of the resistance 
offered on the ensuing days; but on the whole the 
defence of the capital against a superior enemy is 
highly creditable to the Ashantee troops. Their omission 
to harass Sir Garner WorsELEy’s retreat may be attributed 
both to the wholesome impression produced by the contests 
of the previous week and to the advance of Captain 
Gover’s contingent. As the distance from Coomassie 
increased, the risk of serious attacks would in any case 
have become less, for the enemy’s army was likely to be 
less numerous on the frontiers of the kingdom, and a 
pursuing force would have little inducement to cross the 
Prah. Even an Ashantee army must require some kind of 
commissariat, and means of carriage for ammunition. On 
the other hand, Sir Garnet Wo.setey would, even if he 
had been attacked, have fallen back on his resources; and 
he was relieved from the heavy burden of protecting his 
convoys and lines of communication. As the war has ended 
without disaster either to the main army or to Captain 
Grover, it will perhaps have been worth its cost in life and 
money. It has been found possible to punish, if not to 
subdue, the most warlike and the best organized of African 
States. It is well that the superiority of civilized nations 
should from time to time be tested; and there is some ad- 
vantage in occasional opportunities of proving the efficiency 
of the army. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BUDGET. 


2 first important duty which devolves on Mr. 
DisraELi’s Government will afford a test of its com- 
petence, and perhaps an augury of its continuance in 
power. It is not so difficult a task to dispose of a sur- 
plus as to cover a deficiency ; but the firmness which resists 
clamorous demands is rewarded by fuller confidence than 
the ingenuity which provides new resources. Mr. DisRrarLi 
perhaps now regrets the hasty expressions of opinion into 
which he was provoked by Mr. Giapstonz’s appeal to the 
prejudices and cupidity of the constituencies ; and he will 
be more seriously embarrassed by the countenance which he 
has afforded to the project of shifting the burden of local 
taxation. The best mode of retrieving his reputation as a 
statesman and financier will be a tacit repudiation of a 
policy which was not formed under the responsibility of 
office. He has judiciously placed at the Exchequer a col- 
league who possesses a special knowledge of finance 
acquired long ago under the tuition of Mr. Grapsrone. 
If Sir Srarrorp Norrucore is duly supported by the 
Prime Minister in the Cabinet, he will frame his Budget 
with a view to the national interest, instead of at- 
tempting to bribe classes and sections of the com- 
munity at the public expense. It is not to be regretted 
that successive deputations should prefer urgent claims 
for relief which are necessarily competitive and incom- 
patible. The abolition of the Malt-tax would absorb more 
than the entire surplus; and, as Sir Starrorp Norrucore 
justly remarked, the removal of duties on beer would, by 
discouraging the consumption of spirits, entail a loss on 
the revenue beyond the total produce of the tax. The 
Malt-tax is, indeed, one of the most anomalous and exces- 
sive burdens both on consumers and on an important class 
of producers ; but it has the paradoxical property of sus- 
taining itself by its own weight, inasmuch as the removal 
of so heavy a burden would utterly derange the fiscal equi- 
librium. The country brewers who lately urged Sir Srar- 
ForD Nortucore to remove the License duty on their trade 
unanimously disapproved of the repeal of the Malt-tax, or 
of its conversion into a duty on beer. They fully explained 
the inconvenience to which they are subjected by the neces- 
sary supervision of the Inland enene officers, and perhaps 
they may either now or at some future time succeed in ob- 
taining relief. The still more recent deputation which asked 
for the repeal of taxes on food %aj its own case by the 
extravagant demands of some of its members; but it may 
interest the promoters of the agitation against the Income- 
tax to be informed of a simultaneous demand for the 
addition of thirty or forty millions to the present direct 
taxes. Some years have passed since Mr. Disragu 


encouraged the farmers to hope for the repeal or wy 
elon of the Malt-tax. In le of his late speeches he 
thoughtlessly announced his disapproval of Mr. GLapstone’s 
scheme of effecting a more practicable improvement. The 
sugar duty since last year’s reduction produces less than 
two millions of revenue, while it interferes with a compli- 
cated system of trade and manufacture. Mr. Lowe’s en- 
thusiastic description of sugar as the luxury of childhood 
and the solace of age was just as well as poetical. If the 
remaining duty were removed, the article would be cheap- 
ened by more than the whole amount of the tax, and the 
production of the finer qualities of sugar would no longer 
be artificially restricted. Mr. Disrarui’s opinion that the sub- 
jects of taxation ought not to be further reduced in number 
has been formerly held by economists of high authority. 
Sir Gzorce Lewis adopted ArtHur Youna’s recommenda- 
tion that indirect taxes should be distributed over the 
largest possible number of commodities, but experience has 
justified Mr. Guapsronz’s preference of an opposite fiscal 
policy. It is desirable not to interfere unnecessarily with 
any branch of industry, and the indirect operation of 
Customs and Excise duties is reduced to the lowest point 
when the revenue is derived from the smallest number 
of taxes on consumption. If Mr. Disrar.t should be per- 
suaded by the Cuancennor of the Excuequer to repeal 
the sugar duty, he might defend his inconsistency by 
the example of Mr. Lows, who declared that he would 
never again meddle with the duty only two years before he 
reduced it by fifty per cent. 


The Cuancettor of the ExcHEquer can scarcely fail to 
find in the shortness of the time at his disposal an excuse 
for postponing the imopportune claims of the rate- 
payers. It is greatly to be regretted that both parties 
have pledged themselves to one of the most question- 
able schemes of fiscal readjustment. In 1871 Mr. Lows 
offered to make Mr. Goscnen a present of the House- 
tax in aid of his measure for disturbing the relations of 
owners and occupiers. Mr. Grapsrone in his unfortu- 
nate Greenwich address repeated the bid for the votes of 
the ratepayers; and the county members have on two 
or three occasions followed like sheep the blundering lead 
of the present Civil Lord of the Admiralty. It would be 
too much to expect that the Ministers should plainly con- 
fess to supporters and opponents that they have made a 
mistake ; but Sir Srarrorp Nortucore might plausibly urge 
his inability to remodel the ancient system of taxation at 
two months’ notice. As all things in nature have some use, 
even the ratepaying agitation might be turned to account 
if the supposed necessity of some future readjustment were 
made to furnish an argument against the mistaken and 
mischievous clamour for the repeal of the Income-tax. If 
real property is to obtain a benefit at the expense of 
personalty, it is evidently necessary to provide or to retain 
the only tax which falls upon money income. [If any 
members of the Income-tax deputation have been followers 
of Sir Massey Loves, they must have been conscious of 
the inconsistency of their double demand. Real property 
is subject both to rates and to Income-tax ; but if personalty 
is not taxed, it cannot be rated. No inference can be drawn 
from Mr. Disraz.i’s curt answer to the deputation, except 
that he is not prepared to sacrifice the whole amount of the 
Income-tax. To the arguments which were adduced by 
the majority of the speakers it would have been diffi- 
cult to reply with respectful gravity; but the deputation 
was formidable in numbers, nor was it deficient im char- 
acter and reputation. The members of Parliament who 
attended in deference to the wishes of the tradesmen in 
their respective constituencies for the most part maintained 
a judicious silence; and some of them may be supposed, 
like Sir Cartes Russet, who formally introduced the 
deputation, to decline all connexion with the agitation 
which they thought themselves obliged to countenance by 
their attendance. There can be little doubt that the whole 
movement is exclusively promoted in the interest of the 
shopkeepers, for it is impossible to believe that the work- 
men of Sheffield or of any other town object to a tax to which 
none of their class contribute a farthing. It is a proof of 
political carelessness that no section of the community 
protests against the repeal of the tax, although relief in one 
quarter is exactly equivalent to increased or continued 
pressure in another. No theorist has ever contended 
that a tax of five or six millions on income is advan- 
tageous, except as an alternative of some other and more 
inconvenient tax of equal amount. If the tax were re- 
pealed to-morrow five or six millions must be raised in 
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some other form, which would, even if it consisted in the 
retention of existing burdens, be more oppressive and less 
equitable than the Income-tax. 

Mr. ArrensoroucH, a tradesman who appears to be 
Chairman of the Income-tax League, blurted out the secret 
of the agitation by candidly admitting that he had been 
urged to direct it exclusively against Schedule D. The 
promoters had, it seemed, more prudently affected to 
prefer the total repeal of the tax, not probably, as Mr. 
ATrensorovcH alleged, because a claim of partial exemp- 
tion was selfish, but because the monstrous injustice of 
their proposal would have been fatal to the hope of success. 
The levity of reformers who one day propose to tax all 
incomes arising from property, and on the next day to 
exempt it, is fully explained by their exclusive regard 
to their own interest. If the original claim of the League, 
or rather of its supporters, was defensible, their pre- 
sent demand must be flagrantly unjust. They hope to 
obtain the support of landowners, bondholders, and 
shareholders, by offering them a large bribe out of the 
national revenue. Simple. selfishness is perhaps more re- 
spectable, and it is certainly more logical, than the senti- 
mental or philanthropic disguise which it sometimes 
assumes. It is difficult to sympathize deeply with trades- 
men who object to the Income-tax as demoralizing, or, in 
other words, because it offers them an opportunity and a 
temptation to make false returns. The remedy lies within 
their own power; and a rate reduced to threepence in the 

und offers great facilities for the practice of truth and 
| soccer ty The Mayor of Hutt complained not only that the 
tax was burdensome in itself, but that it fell on those who 
were morally and socially bound to contribute to charit- 
able and public purposes. In other words, the Income-tax 
is paid by those who are comparatively rich; and this 
seems to be the objection taken by Canon Trevor, who 
complains of the tax “as immoral in principle, because it 
“was a tax on a man’s power to pay.” Apam SwmirTH 
taught that all taxes should be as closely as possible 
adjusted to the ability of the taxpayer, or to his power 
to pay; but the great teacher of political economy 
was not exclusively a philanthropic moralist. The adjust- 
ment of the tax to the power to pay “leaves out all 
‘* considerations of a man’s obligations to religion, charity, 
“‘ family, honour, and kindness.” It is too true that a 
hard-hearted Legislature has deemed that taxpayers in 
common with the rest of mankind should be just before 
they are generous. Private creditors, as well as the 
nation, are too much in the habit of exacting their dues 
without considering the obligations of their debtors to 
religion, honour, and kindness. 


The deputation expressly repudiated any desire for the 
lessening of the tax on small incomes, “because they felt 
“ that extension of remission was confscation and became 
“ pillage.” The principle of confiscation and pillage has 
always been recognized in the exemption of the smallest 
incomes, nor would there be any further violation of 
age in the elevation of the present limit of taxation. 

objection would be wholly removed by the uniform 
exemption of a certain amount of income without reference 
to the wealth or poverty of the possessor. If the tax 
began with 300/. a year, an allowance would be roughly made 
for the indirect taxes which are paid in small or large 
households; and although the relief to the owners of 
large incomes would be comparatively inconsiderable, the 
anomaly of an arbitrary line of division would be greatly 
diminished. If the recipient of 300/. were exempted, it 
would be reasonable that 5o0ol. should be charged as 2o00l., 
and 1,000/. as 7ool. Incidentally some relief would be 
afforded to the sensitive consciences of the smaller trades- 
men; and perhaps Mr. Disrae1i and Sir Starrorp Nortu- 
COTE might appreciate the pleasure of co-operating with the 
virtuous aspirations of the Income-tax League. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
VON JOKAI, a distinguished Hungarian writer, 
e has been favoured with an interview with Prince 
Bismarck, and has revealed the general tenor of what the 
Prince said to him. He had nothing to do but to listen 
while the Prince discussed one subject after another 
with a total absence of reserve. The visitor remembered, 
however, that the world would be glad to know what the 
famous Minister was like to look at, and what were his 
surroundings, almost as much as to hear what he said; 


and he has drawn a picture which will not easily be 
forgotten of his host seated in a room furnished 
with a few chairs, a desk, an iron chest, and an iron 
couch, smoking an enormous meerschaum and dangling 
lead-pencils as big as walking-sticks. As M. von JoKalr 
was a Hungarian, Prince Bismarck naturally began 
by offering his views on the situation of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. That the existence of the dual 
government is the best thing for both countries, that the 
disruption of Austria would produce anarchy in Eastern 
Europe, and that the Germans and Magyars alone among 
the nationalities subject to the Austrian Crown have the 
faculty of governing, were truths indisputable and 
palatable, but also familiar, to the hearer. Prince Bismarck 
trod on fresher ground when he proceeded to speak of the 
relations of Germany to Austria. There is in many minds 
an uneasy feeling that Germany hankers after the 
German provinces of Austria. Prince Bismarck invited 
his visitor to take note that no misconception could 
be greater. Germany has not the slightest wish 
for these Austrian provinces, and any German states- 
man who would even accept them as a gift ought, in Prince 
BisMakck’s opinion, to be hanged. As to going to war for 
them, he himself would much rather go to war to avoid 
having them. It is not the interest of Germany to have 
them. They would be worse than useless to her, and would 
only add to her difficulties. A few more millions of popu- 
lation addicted to “ pilgrimaging and that sort of thing” 
would be the last thing that German statesmen in the midst 
of their present ecclesiastical difficulties would desire. They 
have quite enough on their hands with Alsace and Lorraine 
and North Schleswig, and do not want any more reluctant 
subjects of the Emperor to manage. Vienna too, highly 
important as the chief city of the countries bordering on the 
Danube, and destined in that capacity to be a centre con- 
tinually greater of life and commercial activity, would be 
worthless as a mere border-town of Germany. These 
reasons therefore, the validity of which M. von Joka could 
scarcely contest, as their force depended on the considera- 
tion of what would pay Germany best, and was not 
weakened by any admixture of consideration for others, had 
made Prince Bismarck determine that Austria should con- 
tinue to exist; and, having got so far, he also determined 
that she should exist if possible as a strong Power, able to 
do the work allotted her. The policy of Germany, so long 
as Prince Bismarck directs it, will be to uphold Austria. 
Whoever, he said, attacks Austria will have to reckon with 
us. It is seldom that a declaration so important to Europe 
has been made so accidentally and in so informal a manner. 
Whatever rumours might be flying about of schemes of 
aggrandizement framed by Russia in complicity with 
Germany, sober judges of the policy of nations as deter- 
mined by their permanent interests would be slow to believe 
that any German statesman would allow the control of the 
Danube to pass out of German hands. But now there is a 
positive declaration by Prince Bismarck which is better than 
many arguments. Whoever attacks Austria and Hungary 
will have to reckon with Germany. 


Prince Bismarck was equally explicit about Russia. Of 
course it is Russia that a Hungarian dreads, and it is 
Russia of whom a German statesman is thinking when he 
says that an assailant of Austria will have to reckon with 
Germany. Prince Bismarck took credit for having done 
much to bring about friendly relations between Austria 
and Russia. As Germany wishes to be on good terms 
with both, Germany must wish that they should be 
on good terms with each other, and as a means to 
the desired end Prince Bismarck had promoted the 
visits of the three Emperors to each other, and had 
laid the foundations of an alliance by which each should 
proclaim and be pledged to give effect to a sincere desire 
for peace. But it is not much in the manner of Prince 
Bismarck to dwell on alliances and professions of peace. 
He looks at the permanent interests of nations, and at the 
character and general policy of those who have to uphold 
them. The first question he has asked himself is whether 
it is the interest of Russia to get Galicia, and he has 
decided that it is not. He has even come to the conclusion 
that Russia would not know what to do with Constantinople 
if she got it. His reasons seem to be two; of which one 
seems scarcely so strong as Prince Bismarck appears to 
have considered it, while the other is of real and incon- 
testable weight. Russia, he is reported to have said, 
will find that she loses as well as gains by the 
new process she has adopted of coercing aliens into being 
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Russians. The ial instance which Prince Bismarck 
selected was that of the German subjects of Russia. There 
was a time when it was thought that Germany in the flush 
of its French victories would make an effort to reclaim 
the Germans of the Baltic provinces. Such a notion is 
entirely foreign to Prince Bismarck’s policy. He does not 
object to the German subjects of the Czar being Russianized 
on the ground that they are persons in whom Germany is 
bound totakean interest. He appears quite indifferent to their 
fate, so far as Germany is concerned, but he thinks that 
Russia is making a mistake, and this because of a very 

uliar characteristic of the German race. So long as 

rmans live in a foreign country as Germans, they retain 


all the German virtues; but directly they become like the 


foreigners with whom they live, and cease to be German, all 
their German virtues go out of them as if by magic, and they 
aremore vicious than the most vicious of their foreign models. 
This pernicious lapse from proper principles might, however, 
not be discovered in persons of other nationalities, and the 
Russians might safely calculate that the inhabitants of 
Constantinople would not become much worse whatever 
happened to them. It was a much more cogent argument 
when Prince Bismarck asked his auditor to observe that 
Russia has at present got quite enough on her hands with- 
out seeking to stir up a European war by grasping territory 
on the Danube ; and the Prince’s personal knowledge of the 
CzaAREWITCH was intimate enough to enable him to state 
positively that the heir of the Russian Empire is “a most 
** domestic” person, who is not at all likely to trouble 
himself about the wishes of Perer THE Great. M. von 
JoKAI managed somehow to get in a word at this point, and 
mildly suggested that if Russia was so wonderfully pacific 
she might perhaps be induced to give up her habit of 
stirring up disaffection among the Slavonic nationalities of 
Hungary. Prince Bismarck replied that this process of 
intriguing with the subjects of neighbouring States was 
merely an amusement of the Russian Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, who loved fussing, and wished to make them- 
selves as great men as possible during their tenure of office, 
while the real Russian policy, the policy of St. Peters- 
burg, was quite another thing and was remote from the 
sphere of such intrigues. Probably M. von Joxar was not 
entirely convinced by this explanation; but it is true that 
since a good understanding between Russia and Austria 
has been brought about these intrigues have been, at least 
temporarily, suspended. 

Passing to the more general aspects of German foreign 
policy, Prince Bismarck declared that there was not an inch 
of ground anywhere that Germany coveted in any direction, 
and that what she had annexed had been taken for purely 
military reasons. It is foolish to trust even the frankest of 
politicians, and we may be sure that if Prince Bismarck had 
been coveting any new territory he would not have let his 
Hungarian friend into the secret. But he would scarcely 
have gone out of his way to make a positive state- 
ment that desire for more territory is not a part of his aspira- 
tions for Germany, and if anything can be said positively 
of a foreign nation, it may be said of Germans that they 
have not in the slightest degree the lust for territorial 
conquests, and that so far Prince Bismarck was but 
the interpreter of the minds of his countrymen. To get 
a little bit here and a little bit there, to awaken the hopes 
of nationalities, and to pursue other portions of the Na- 
es policy, is totally out of Prince Bismarcx’s line. 

is aim is to hold what he has got, and, strengthened by 
a Russian and an Austrian alliance, to keep France 
and the Pope down. These are the true objects 
of his hatred and alarm, and certainly when he does 
hate people, he does not mince matters in talking of 
them. His language about the Pore was such that 
M. von Joxar does not venture to print it; and as to 
the French, his language was strong enough to awaken 
some curiosity to know what stronger pbrases he could 
have found for the Porr. If you scratch the surface, he 
declared, of a French barber or cook, you immediately come 
upon a pure Red Indian savage. What made this obser- 
vation more remarkable was that it grew out of the mention 
of the annexed district of Lorraine. Germany actually for 
military purposes has had to burden itself with a lot of 
these Red Indians, and to treat them as entitled to share 
the glorious privileges of real German subjects. If 
this is the way in which the Prince speaks, and lets 
all the world know that he speaks, of these new 
subjects of the Emperor, it is not strange that they do not 
much love him. There is a point at which frankness 


borders on brutality, and Prince Bismarck, like Hermann, is 
a German. In the German character, and especially as 
seen in military and official life, there is a vein of hardness 
and coarseness which goes far to mar the effect of high 
moral and intellectual qualities, and tends necessarily to 
pervert the judgment of those who give it play. The words 
of Prince Bismarck are the words of strength rather than 
of wisdom, and strength apart from wisdom is more inte- 
resting than satisfactory as a counsellor. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE AND THE INDIA OFFICE. 


it is easy to foresee that, unless proper means be taker 

to prevent it, an unreasoning and probably unreason- 
able outcry against the Government of India will shortly 
arise. One or two journals stand prepared to encourage 
it, and we fear that it cannot be long before they are able 
to use the miserable certainties of famine to give point to 
their denunciations. Under these circumstances, it behoves 
the India Office to take timely measures for putting the 
public in full possession of the history and present state of 
affairs in Bengal. Parliament will meet next week for des- 
patch of business, and it is to be hoped that the first instal- 
ment of “ Papers relative to the Famine in Bengal ” will be 
presented as soon as possible afterwards. No doubt there is 
much to be said against the system of taking the public 
into the confidence of the Government at so early a stage. 
The papers will provoke a good deal of careless criticism 
and many foolish suggestions, which will at once be tele- 
graphed to Calcutta to irritate hard-working officials and 
give occasion to more ignorant comments. Why, the India 
Office may ask, should we be expected to minister to this 
kind of annoyance and give men more to bear who are 
already burdened up to their full strength? The 
answer is simple. The evil which will result from 
the publication of official news will be produced in a 
still greater degree by the publication of unofficial news. 
On a small scale it will be the history of the Crimean 
winter over again. The letters and telegrams of Special 
Correspondents will gradually take a darker and more 
condemnatory hue. It will be assumed in England that a 
Government which says nothing has nothing to say for 
itself. Public indignation will be increased by every fresh 
arrival of bad news from the seat of famine, and before very 
long all possibility of securing a fair hearing for the 
accused officials will be at an end. They will be supposed 
to have merely constructed an ex post facto case in order to 
cover their own shortcomings, and the only form the con- 
troversy will take will be in what proportions their deserved 
punishment shall be meted out tothem. What is needed 
is that the real facts should be laid before the country while 
it is still calm enough to review them fairly. It may be 
that the Government of India or the Government of 
Bengal has made mistakes. It may be that their estimates 
of the work to be done were founded on too favourable 
calculations of the wants to be supplied. It may be that they 
hoped when, as the event has proved, it would have 
been wiser to despair. These are the worst charges that 
can be brought against them with any show of proba- 
bility. If they can be completely disposed of, now is 
the time to dispose of them. If they must be in part 
admitted, now still more is the time to admit them. Any 
errors of judgment which these Governments may have 
committed will now be taken for no more than they 
are really worth. Hereafter they may be condemned with 
scarcely less severity than if they had been acts of wilful 
murder. It is not a question whether to keep the public 
ignorant and therefore quiet, or informed and therefore 
troublesome. Information will come anyhow with half-a- 
dozen Special Correspondents in the field—and even Lord 
Datnousie himself would hardly have shot a Special 
Correspondent in time of . It is only a question 
between keeping the public completely informed and there- 
fore capable of judging the facts with some degree of fair- 
ness, or imperfectly informed and consequently liable every 
moment to go off on wrong scents, and to lay the blame on 
innocent heads, or to lay an unfair weight of blame on 
heads which are not quite innocent. 


There seem to be five points which it may be useful for 
the Secretary of State for Inp1a to have completely sifted 
in the earliest batch of papers. First of all, there is 
the non-prohibition of exports. It may be said that the 
Viceroy’s minute on this subject is sufficient, and that the 
practical interest of it has already passed away. Butso many 
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have committed themselves against Lord Norta- 
BROOK’S view that it is likely to be hotly discussed for some 
time to come. “ Public opinion,” said the Ties some days 
back, “ seized as by intuition upon the fact that not a ton 
“ of grain ought to be allowed to leave Bengal.”’ In a matter 
of this kind it is impossible to place too little faith in 
public intuitions. They may be valuable in questions of 
sentiment or honour, but upon questions involving the 
effect of this or that policy upon the food supply of a pro- 
vince they are next door to worthless. . ill it is much to be 
desired that the public should be disabused of them before 
time has given them the sanctity of axioms, and for this 
purpose full materials for coming to a conclusion which 
shall rest on something better than intuition ought to be 
made accessible. 
carried more conviction than it did if it had been accom- 
panied by Sir Georcr CampBeLt’s reasons for taking a dif- 
ferent view. Taken by itself, it seems to settle the contro- 
versy; taken in conjunction with Sir Guorce Campse.t’s 


arguments, it would probably show an overwhelming balance | 
of argument on the side of non-prohibition; but so long as it is | 


known that an Indian authority of such weight as Sir Grorce 
CampseLt dissents from it, while it is not known what are 
his reasons for dissenting, there will be room for doubt. 
We believe that Sir Georcr Cawpeet.’s arguments will be 
found not to cover nearly so much ground as the VicEror’s, 
and that the wider survey of facts has rightly overruled 
the narrower survey. But this is a matter which can and 
ought to be put beyond the range of mere speculation. 

The next point on which information is needed is the 
relation between the amount of food purchased by the 
Government and the amount of food likely to be needed by 
the population of the famine districts. This is a question 
of immense practical moment, because, if the provision 
already made by the Viceroy is incomplete, there is still 
time to supplement it. We want to know two things which 
are certain to be confounded hereafter if they are not made 
clear while it is still possible to keep them distinct. The 
first is whether the provision of food is adequate to the 
need so far as it was reasonably possible to estimate it 
beforehand. The second is whether the provision of food 
is adequate to what the need has turned out to be. The 
first is important for the justification of the Go- 
vernment of India; the second is important for the 
guidance of the Home Government. It is quite possible 
that Lord Norruproox may have bought all the food which 
upon the most careful and authoritative estimates seemed 
likely to be needed, and yet that the famine, now it has 
come, threatens to outstrip the most extravagant calcula- 
tions. If the publication of these estimates is postponed 
until the one thing that people can take note of is their 
insufficiency, it will be impossible to secure fair considera- 
tion for the plea that, when originally made, they seemed to 
err, if at all, on the side of exaggeration. A further point of 
great importance is the character of the food thus provided. 
It is said that while wholesome rice has been exported from 
Bengal, unwholesome rice has been imported ; that instead 
of the Government purchases having been made on the 
spo*, they have been made in Burmah, and that the 
rice thus obtained will inevitably intensify the diseases 
inseparable from famine, and even generate diseases which 
would have been prevented by the use of home-grown grain. 
There must be data obtainable by which to determine how 
far this is true, and, if it is true, the Government of India 
must have had some reason for refusing to buy on the spot. 
They may argue that nobody in England will be foolish 
enough to suppose that they bought unwholesome rice just 
for the pleasure of the thing ; but in that case they under- 
rate the capacity of public credulity when it is not re- 
strained by facts set down in black and white. 

The fourth point is the organization of the transport 
system. Here, we confess, the complaints against the 


IcCEROY seem to rest on better foundation than any of | 


those already mentioned. The case against the Govern- 
ment is very fairly stated by the Correspondent of the 
Daily News. ‘If Government was so convinced of the 
“ inevitability of a famine that it was justified in purchasing 


“ relief supplies, equally would it have been justified in the | 


“ timely organization of a system for their transport and 


“ distribution.” We do not say that there may not bea flaw | 
in this inference, or an error of fact in the implied premiss | 


on which it rests. There may have been good reasons why 
the transport system should not have been organized at the 
same time as the food was bought; or it may not be true 
thai everything has not been done which it was possible to 


| do to provide for its distribution when bonght. These, 
however, are doubts which admit of being satisfactorily 
cleared up. It can be shown what has been done in the 
way of organizing the transport system when the work 
was taken in hand, and how far it was complete by the 
time the need which was to test it arose. The failures of 
the system may be exaggerated, the difficulties which 
have caused them may be insurmountable, or the officials 
may really have been overtaken by the famine before they 
had got their machinery into working order. If either of 
the first two suppositions is correct, it is well that the 
truth should be made public while there is still a chance 


| that it may get a hearing. If the last is the true one, the 
, Government of India had better make a clean breast of it 
Lord Nortusrook’s minute would have | 


before the disposition to hold them responsible for natural 
obstacles, as well as for official shortcomings, becomes 
altogether ungovernable. The last point is the application 
of the relief test. Certainly there is no need to keep 
thousands of Bengalese labourers in idleness so long as there 
is useful work for them to do and they are physically 
able todo it. The charges made in England are that others 
than labourers are employed, that they are or will be 
employed when they are too weak to work without sub- 
mitting to great and needless suffering ; that when they do 
work they are not paid regularly and fairly ; and that the 
work given to them, instead of being of the nature of real 
public improvements, is only a sham spooning of earth from a 
place where it is missed to a place where it is not wanted. 
These accusations are at least intelligible, and the Srcrerary 
of Srare must already have, or at any rate may easily 
obtain, ample means for determining whether they are true 
or false. 


THE DUKE OF BROGLIE AND THE LEFT CENTRE. 
hae French Ministry has lately been giving unexpected 


signs of uneasiness. The newspaper which specially 
represents the views of the Duke of Broctie has appealed 
to the Left Centre to make common cause with the Govern- 
ment. Thisstepseems to have nothing in common with the 
similar desire not long since attributed to the Duke Drcazgs, 
The object in the latter case was to effect a union of the 
Centres which should enable the Ministry to disregard the 
opposition of the Extreme Right. The object in the present 
case is to attach the Left Centre to the majority without 
alienating the Extreme Right. The idea which wasalleged 
to be in the Foreign Secretary’s mind involved a modifica- 
tion of Ministerial policy. The idea which is now in the 
Prime mindinvolves nothing of thesort. Theappcal 
of the Francais to the Left Centre is an appeal to certain 
wandering and Conservative sheep to return to their true 
home. It they wiil come back, they shall be treated with 
greater kindness than they deserve. Not only shall all 
their wicked votes against the Government be forgiven 
them, but one or two of the least sinful of their number 
shall even be admitted into the Cabinet. After all, says the 
Francais, they ave honest at heart ; they are men of substance 
and moderation ; they hate and fear the Radicals as much, 
though not as openly, as the Duke of Broctir hates them. 
Why, with all these solid grounds of agreement, will they 
insist on holding aloof from the great Conservative party ? 
It may be assumed that the recent elections for Vaucluse 
and Vienne are at the bottom of this curious in- 
vitation. The Duke of Brociiz is not the man to go 
hat in hand to any section of the Opposition unless he 
thinks that the need is pressing, and the chance of success 
promising. The election of M. Lepertir supplied the first 
condition ; the election of M. Lepru Ro tiiy supplied the 
second. It must be clear to the Duke of BroGriz by this time 
that one of the two barrels on which he relied for the re. 


| generation of French politics has missed fire. The re- 
construction of the Executive has not had the effect it was 
meant to have. It may make the path of the Government 
somewhat easier as regards local business, but it does not 
| influence the elections to the Assembly. After Prefects 
_ and Mayors have done their worst, a critical election can 
still be decided by a letter from M. Turers. If the Duke 
of Brocuz had wished to satisfy himself upon this 
_ point beyond all mistake, he could not have chosen 
a more conclusive test than the election in Vienne. 
That department has been famous beyond most others 
for its determined and undiscriminating Conservatism. So 
long as a candidate declared himself an anti-Repub- 
lican it mattered little what the precise tint of his 
anti-Republicanism might be. The distinction between a 
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Legitimist and an Imperialist was too fine to excite much 
interest in Vienne. Since the war the electors have re- 
turned both indifferently. An election in such a con- 
stituency as this might have been thought—and down to 
the eve of the contest was thought—a certainty for the 
Government. Vienne would give another procf of its 
superiority to party names by sending a MacMahonist to 
take his seat by the side of a Royalist and a Bonapartist. 
This was the expectation; the result was that the peasants 
preferred to be represented by a moderate Republican, by 
a Republican whose principal claim to their confidence was 
that he was supported by M. Turers. It was clear after 
this that nothing had been gained by the change of 
officials. Prefects and Mayors are no longer the words of 

wer they once were. The peasantry, so docile under the 

mpire, have now opinions of their own, and the Duke of 
Broaute has not found the secret of enlisting those opinions 
on his side. 

There is nothing left to do therefore but to try the second 
barrel. The attempt to make the existing electorate vote 
in favour of the Government has plainly failed; the next 
step is to see what can be done by weeding the electorate. 
The Committee of Thirty have at length agreed upon an 
Electoral Law which is expected to diminish the number 
of electors by three millions, and the Government hope that 
this will immensely weaken the Republican party at a 
general election. A Reform Bill of this kind stands on a 
somewhat different footing from other measures recom- 
mended to the acceptance of the majority. It can scarcely 
be other than unpopular with the electors whom it strikes 
off the register, and it is hard to say how far this unpopu- 
larity may influence the electors who remain on the register. 
Other measures may be forgotten in the excitement of a 
general élection ; but a law which prevents three millions 
of men who have heretofore voted from voting any longer 
is necessarily brought into especial prominence at election 
time. There are some weak-kneed brethren in every majority, 
and to men of this stamp the prospect of having to appear be- 
fore their late constituents and justify a vote which has helped 
to disfranchise a large portion of them will be exceedingly 
unpleasant. On the most favourable calculation a good 
many Conservatives will be included among the rejected 
voters, and even the thought that their own loss will be 
their party’s gain may not reconcile them to the implied 
degradation. If their natural irritation extends to their 
more fortunate friends, it may go very hard with a candi- 
date who has supported the Electoral Law. Speculations 
of this kind are probably’ eommon among the Ministerial 
majority in the Assembly. It is painful to think of desert- 
ing the Government; but then it is more painful still to 
think of being deserted by the electors. It may even be 
argued that regard for the Government does not compel 
a deputy to vote in a way which would put his return to the 
Assembly in peril. If the Conservatives who vote for dis- 
franchisement are not elected to the next Assembly their 

lace will be taken by Republicans, so that the Duke of 

ROGLIE may, after all, be better served by those who 
oppose the Hlectoral Law or stay away while it is under 
discussion than by those who give it an injudicious 
support. It is hard to forecast how many there may be 
in the Right Centre and even in the Right itself who will 
be influenced by these considerations, and it is this un- 
certainty perhaps which has driven the Duke of Broctie 
to make overtures to the Left Centre. If they would come 
over to the majority, its numerical strength would be so 
great that it could stand a large percentage of doubtful 
votes without its supremacy being put in peril. The 
election for Vaucluse came in conveniently by way of text 
for the Duke’s sermon. The Frangais has been discoursing 
in an edifying strain on the terror and disgust which 
the return of M. Lepru Rotim must inspire in all 
moderate Republicans. Do not the Left Centre see that 
by holding aloof from the Government they play into the 
hands of Radicals and Communists? When the banner 
of social order is once in the field, all who do not rally to 
its support .are virtually aiding the enemy. There is no 
middle term between Marshal MacMauon and M. Lepru 
Roux. The Left Centre must choose which extreme 
they prefer, or rather they must decide whether, by 
choosing neither, they will really choose M. Lepru Rout. 


The deputies of the Left Centre show no sign of being 
won over by this reasoning. An organ of the Extreme 
Right has supplied them with an argument on which to 
ground their refusal. The Monde declares that the Duke 
of Brocuiz’s appeal on behalf of moral order resembles a 


scene in an opera where tenors and baritones, arranged 
in a circle, sing for a whole hour that they are going to 
defend their country. What is it, asks the Ultramontane 
journal, that the Duke of Brociw is going to defend ? 
This is precisely the feeling of the Left Centre. They 
have good reason to know that it is the Duke of Brociiz 
and his friends who give the Radicals their only chance 
in the country. When the moderate Republicans were in 
power it was the concessions to the reactionary majorit 
extracted from M. Tuters that secured the election of M. 
Baropet for Lyons, and the other day the only pretext 
that the extreme Republicans found for bringing forward 
M. Lepru: Roti as a candidate was the necessity of 
making a demonstration against any tampering with 
universal suffrage. The Left Centre have, in fact, abso- 
lutely nothing to gain by a coalition with the Govern. 
ment. They see their own ideas daily gaining strength 
in the country. They are persuaded that the majori 
of the electors are everywhere with them; that their 
leader is still the most trusted man in France; that 
if the Assembly were dissolved, nothing but military 
violence could prevent his being placed at the head of 
affairs, either as First Minister or as President. Sup- 

sing that they were to listen to the Duke of Brocuin’s 
Invitation, what would be the result ? The profound distrust 
which his participation in Monarchical intrigues has every- 
where excited would be in no way lessened. He would 
still be regarded as merely biding his time to put the 
Count of Cuamsorp or the Count of Paris on the 
throne. But the electors who now have confidence in 
moderate Republicans might begin to doubt whether 
the Radicals are not right when they tell them that 
moderate Republicans are no better than disguised Royal- 
ists. A few of them would probably turn Radicals in con- 
sequence, but the great majority would be more inclined 
to think that all politicians are rogues, and that they had 
better fall hack into their old attitude of entire abstention 
from public affairs. This is what would happen if anything 
happened. It is more probable, howevgr, that nothing 
would happen beyond the rejection at the next election of 
the deputies who had shown themselves so blind to all the 
evidences of public opinion as to desert the winning side 
when its victory was almost assured. Neither hypothesis 
can have any charm for the Left Centre, and unless the 
Duke of Brociie can make them as short-sighted and as 
panic-stricken as himself, they are not likely to regard his 
overtures except in one of these aspects. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 

vo February dividends of the Railway Companies 
caused much disappointment to shareholders; for, 
although it was known that the working expenses had been 
extraordinarily heavy, the weekly traffic returns had 
throughout the half-year shown a and unfailing 
increase. Without a minute knowledge of the transactions 
of the different Companies it is impossible to form a confi- 
dent ages of their condition at any time as compared 
with the corresponding of the previous year. In 
the autumn of 1872 the price of coal was rapidly approach- 
ing its highest point; and the simultaneous rise in wages 
and in the cost of materials deprived the Companies of 
much of the advantage which they might have anticipated 
from the prosperous activity of trade. It is only after an 
interval that a rise or fall of prices produces its full effect. 
Many contracts which had been made before the great 
advance in the price of coal were still in operation dur- 
ing the winter, and even in the spring; and probably it 
will be found that, notwithstanding the late fall in the 
coal market, the rate paid during the current quarter or 
half-year will have been as heavy as in 1873. In some 
exceptional instances the increased conveyance of coal on 
the railway has more than compensated for the ad- 
ditional cost of fuel. The Monmouthshire Company 
declared a few days ago a dividend of éight per cent., 
while the amount for the corresponding half-year had 
been only six per cent. The North-Eastern Company 
also obtained a fractional increase of dividend, which may 
rhaps have been partly due to the coal traffic. The 
idland Company, on the other hand, notwithstanding its 
large London coal trade, suffered a reduction of one per cent. 
in the dividend. The improvement of one per cent. in the 
Caledonian dividend may perhaps be explained by the 
reduced tion which has been provided for 
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passengers, in consequence of a compact which was formed 
several months ago with the North British Company. The 
published traffic returns only supply a rough indication of 
the profits which are realized by the Companies. Although 
the total working expenses may be for considerable periods 
almost stationary, some kinds of traffic are temporarily, if 
not permanently, unremunerative, although the proceeds 
are included in the gross returns. The periodical state. 
ments of the receipts and expenses of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway are not imitated by 
other Companies. 

Within two months the value of shares has been largely 
reduced, to the vexation of holders and with a heavy loss 
to sellers; and the deterioration has within a week or a 
fortnight proceeded at an accelerated pace. Declining or 
stationary dividends have perhaps been the principal cause 
of the fall in the market ; but purchasers and vendors natu- 
rally regulate their dealings with reference rather to future 
ay em than to the actual condition of railway property. 

or two or three months money has been abundant at an 
easy rate of discount, but the decline in the price of shares 
has been uninterrupted. The Board of Trade returns may 
account in some degree for the unfavourable anticipations 
of speculators. There can no longer be any doubt that 
commercial prosperity has received a serious check, and 
that the effect of dulness will be felt by the Railway 
Companies both in goods traffic and in the number of 
passengers. It can scarcely be said that the result which 
may be expected has already occurred. The weekly 
traffic returns, with few exceptions, exceed those of the 
vious year, which had been hitherto the largest on record. 
tis true that the rate of increase is lower; but it is a 
curious illustration of the confidence of popular judgment 
that a diminution in the speed of progress is instinctively 
ed as the commencement of, retrogression. On the 
Turf, a horse which is gradually overtaken by the rest of 
the field is by a picturesque paradox described as “ coming 
“ back to his horses.” He may perhaps still be approaching 
the winning-post at twenty or thirty miles an hour, but 
his relative decline of speed presents itself to the excited 
spectator as a backward motion. For a similar reason a 
railway which earned 8,o00l. a week more in March 1873 
than in March 1872 is supposed to have a diminished re- 
ceipt if in the present month its weekly increase, as com- 
pared with last year, is only 2,000/. The true effect of the 
statement can only be appreciated when the working ex- 
nses as well as the gross amount of traffic are ascertained. 
mpanies which have the opportunity of commencing new 
contracts will now be able to obtain their coal at reduced 
prices. There is unfortunately reason to fear that the 
general traffic may soon begin to decline. 

If the amount of traffic, as compared with that of last 

, is not reduced, the dividends of at least the second 

of 1874 can scarcely fail to improve with the reduced 

of coal. Ata somewhat later period several of the 
panies will begin to derive a considerable income 
from the new lines which at present form a mere charge on 
the revenue. In consequence of a perverse and arbitrary 
rule established some years since by Parliament with the 
avowed purpose of discouraging railway extension, Com- 
ies are prohibited from paying interest on the capital 
which they raise from —- except their earnings on 
their completed lines. e interest on capital during con- 
struction is as legitimate a charge on any undertaking as 
the wages of wor or the cost of rails ; nor would any 
private speculator hesitate to make the convenient arrange- 
ments which are forbidden to Railway Companies. The 
ey mea of the vexatious state of the law is that 
new Companies are compelled to pay enormous interest 
to contractors, instead of simply raising money in the 
market, and that existing Companies pay out of the 
— of one line for the cost of another. The 
ion having recently c the clamour for new works 

is raised by the same class of theorists which formerly in- 
sisted on the absurd policy of closing all capital accounts. 
Parliament will consequently be inclined to relax former 
restrictions ; but in the meantime the sacrifices which share- 
holders have incurred will apron. rewarded as their 
barren outlay becomes gradually productive. The Great 
Eastern Company has already begun to use for some pur- 
sae its costly extension to Broad Street. The Great 
orthern, the Midland, and the Sheffield Companies have 
med their joint line to Liverpool, though their traffic 
there is still insufficiently accommodated. In the course of 
1875 the Midland Company will, by the opening of the 


Settle and Carlisle line, bring over its system a vast 
amount of Scotch traffic in return for an expenditure of two 
millions which has hitherto been a dead weight on the 
revenue earned by the existing lines. Railway policy has 
on the whole been sagaciously directed, and the most enter- 
prising Companies, not having prematurely closed their 
capital accounts, have now the brightest future prospects. 


Careful observation of the constant changes of the market 
will show that prices are influenced by many circumstances 
which have little connexion with the intrinsic value either 
of railway securities in general or of particular stocks. 
It is only in the long run that purchases for investment 
regulate the figures of the share list. The bargains of 
speculators, which are virtually bets, purport to apply to 
millions, while the modest investment of savings laboriously 
accumulated is represented perhaps by thousands. The 
relation of supply to demand depends chiefly on the opera- 
tions of large dealers, who are, like other speculators, 
generally interested in producing abundance or scarcity of 
the commodities in which they deal. The ordinary stock 
of the railways of the United Kingdom is nominally worth 
twenty or thirty millions less at the middle of March than it 
was at the beginning of January ; but it may be confidently 
asserted that the property of holders who have no occasion 
to buy or sell is affected ina far smaller proportion. As 
long as the weekly traffic receipts are slightly increased, or 
even not diminished, shareholders have no serious reason for 
alarm. Purchasers who can rely on their own judgment, or on 
the opinion of competent advisers, will find a great advantage 
in exercising a careful discrimination between different un- 
dertakings. Some railway systems have approached more 
nearly than others to the full development of their traffic ; 
and competing lines now in process of construction will 
shortly compel some Companies to share a portion of their 
gains with new competitors. It has been already remarked 
that unproductive capital will in many instances shortly 
return a profit to the owners; and it is in almost all cases 
desirable to prefer in the selection of investments an under- 
taking in which debentures and preference shares bear a 
high proportion to the ordinary stock. The Great Western 
Railway stock has within seven years been multiplied in 
value threefold, because the ordinary shareholders have 
realized the increase of profit on the entire capital. The 
value of London and North-Western stock has in the same 
period risen in value between thirty and forty per cent., 
although the total receipts have increased as largely as those 
of the Great Western Company. A comparison of present 
prices with the dividends of the past year shows that the 
shares of the principal railways may now be bought to 
pay about five per cent. 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION. 


i ie Royal procession of Thursday was really a very 
fine sight, and it also afforded another agreeable 
illustration of the kindly and sympathetic relations which 
subsist between the QueEN and her subjects. It is needless 
to go further for reasons to justify a graceful and interesting 
ceremony, and there is something grotesque in the elaborate 
and subtle apologies which some of the newspapers have 
thought it necessary to offer. The Times has discovered in 
the demonstration not only a grave declaration of consti- 
tutional loyalty, but an act of homage to the newspapers 
which have cultivated the “ activity of intelligence ” which 
is supposed to have been displayed in the curiosity to see 
the procession. The people who waited all the morning 
in the snow were, no doubt, very glad to see the QuEEN 
and her young daughter-in-law, and there can be no 
question as to the sincerity of their greetings; but there 
is no reason to assume that they were animated by 
severe logical convictions as to the absolute perfection 
of a particular form of government, or that they passed 
their time in expressing profound pity and contempt for 
all Frenchmen and Americans. they had thought 
about the matter at all, they would no doubt have told 
themselves that they were extremely well satisfied with 
the institutions under which they lived; but it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they took those institutions 
very much for granted, and that their immediate object 
was to gratify a simple and natural curiosity. Whatever 
leading-article writers may say, there are few persons who 
trouble their heads on a holiday with thinking of the 
fundamental principles of government ; nor is it probable 
that much time was devoted to reflections on the circum- 
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stance that “the Czar’s position in Russia is more than 
“ human.” It is more likely that what the people were really 
thinking of was that it was very cold, that snow is more 
= in a picture than in reality, that a sunny day would 

ve been an improvement, but that in any case the 
streets looked very bright and pretty, and that it was not 
every day they had a holiday and a chance of seeing the 
QuEEN, both of which were very nice things. A holiday is 
an innocent and wholesome enjoyment, and a break in 
the dull round of ordinary life does not occur by any 
means too often. Quite apart from any deep political 
considerations, such demonstrations have their uses in 
stirring up the popular imagination, in giving dull, 
stagnant minds something to think about, and in pro- 
viding an entertainment which all classes can share in 
common. A great city like London could not afford to be 
often interrupted in its labours by Royal processions, but its 
inhabitants are none the worse for being reminded at 
intervals that there is something else to be done besides 
making money. The decorations of the streets may not be 
very admirable from an esthetic point of view, but at least 
they show public spirit, and may perhaps be regarded as a 
passing gleam of poetry in a prosaic and commonplace 
existence. There is nothing in the simple and honest 
enjoyment of a good show to be ashamed of or to require 
ingenious excuses. It is an old and natural instinct which 
preceded the cultivation of human intelligence by daily 
newspapers, and has happily survived it. 


It is possible that if there had been no change of Govern- 
ment the QueEN and the Ducurss would have come to 
town as they did, and that everything would have gone off 
just the same. Yet it must have struck many who have 
witnessed similar spectacles in recent years that there was 
a completeness and handsomeness about the arrangements 
which marked another order of mind. Instead of a paltry 
guard, there was an imposing body of troops on the ground, 
and the troops were picked regiments of whom any nation 
might be proud, and who were regarded with much in- 
terest by the public. What, however, seemed to please 
the people most of all was the slow pace at which the 
Royal carriage passed along. They were not tantalized, as 
on former occasions, by a flying glimpse, but could 
take a good leisurely look at the QurEN, and carry 
away a distinct impression of her appearance. They 
were also gratified by witnessing something of the 
state which in the popular idea ought to surround the 
sovereign of a great country. It is obvious that, if these 
things are to be done at all, they ought to be done hand- 
somely and graciously, and this was the peculiar merit of 
Thursday’s proceedings. As the troops fell in behind the 
Royal carriages a long and brilliant cavalcade was gradually 
formed, and without superfluous or garish pomp, the 
dignity of the Sovereign was becomingly maintained. It is 
true that monarchy, even a limited monarchy, is not a mere 
matter of decoration; but it is not desirable that the 
decorations which help to give effect to the symbol should 
be dispensed with. The Count of Paris is now paying the 
penalty for his grandfather’s shabby coat and gingham 
umbrella. If Sir Cuartes Ditke happened to be a wit- 
ness of the procession, he must have had an oppor- 
tunity of discovering the error he committed in imagining 
that there was any desire on the part of Englishmen 
to effect a paltry saving by stripping the fringe and 
gilding from the throne. As far as there was anything 
approaching to discontent in the popular mind, it had 
its origin in a feeling that the Sovereign had perhaps 
become too much of an abstraction, and that what was 
wanted was more and not less of royalty. It is idle, as 
Lear told his daughters, to reason down the magnificence of 
State to common needs, and there is a certain degree of 
external splendour which is appropriate and decorous in 
the high places of life, and which, even by the test of 
atility, is justified in its object. 

While the authorities made the necessary arrangements 
for the procession, the decoration of the streets was wisely 
and properly left to private enterprise, and was undertaken 
with much liberality and the heartiest goodwill. The 
profuse adornment of some four miles of streets must have 
cost a considerable sum of money, and the result was no 
doubt gay and brilliant. It is impossible, however, not to 
regret that the artistic value of this part of the show should 
have been so small, and that the householders in each street 
did not co-operate more effectually in doing justice to their 
opportunity. If the same expenditure had been applied to a 


comprehensive plan, something might have been produced 
which would have made the scene extremely beautiful and 
impressive. In some instances there appear to have been 
committees at work, but they were possibly not invested 
with sufficient authority, and isolated individual effort 
was conspicuously in the ascendent. The ordinary run of 
devices was commonplace and monotonous—stripes of 
black and yellow, double-headed eagles, monograms and 
mottoes, festoons of paper flowers, hedges of evergreens, 
miles of crimson cloth, and clouds of bunting of every 
shape and hue—all this repeated over and over again in 
dislocated confusion. The general effect was spoiled by 
attention being too exclusively paid to the appearance 
of each house by itself, and was necessarily crude, 
spotty, and incoherent. Flat-fronted brick houses, 
broken up by shop-fronts in every variety of de- 
sign, supply an awkward subject for artistic treat- 
ment; and the only way of dealing with them 
satisfactorily is to suppress individual eccentricities and 
to make the most of broad outlines and long perspec- 
tives. If the route had been taken in hand in this spirit 
and decorated with a view to large effects, a really noble 
result might have been obtained, and probably with less 
trouble and at a smaller cost. The sustained reproduction 
of a general design and the harmonious management of 
details would have made a great picture for the eye, 
which, as it was, was dazzled and wearied with az 
endless mass of broken colours. The decorations at 
the top of Regent Street were scarcely bold or sub- 
stantial enough for the space to be filled up, and the 
huge plaster statues at the lower end were vulgar and un- 
meaning. The Crimean monument, hidden in flowers, 
happily represented one of the sentiments of the day. On 
the whole, the demonstration was very pleasant and 
successful in spite of the Muscovite weather. It was a 
pretty show, and was well received, and helped to freshen 
and exhilarate the rather dull and jaded life of a great 
city. 


FACT AND FICTION. 


WE people have been shaking their heads for many months 
past over the excessive interest taken by their weaker brethren 
in the case now happily at an end. Some foolish people have 
ventured to protest against the severity of the judgment pronounced 
upon an vod wena which has grown habitual. They urged that, 
after all, a trial which brings out the characters of living human 
beings gives as much rational entertainment as endless discussions 
about the 25th Clause, and more rational entertainment than the 
novels which even wise people admit to be readable. Now the 
foolish people are of course in the wrong when they prefer any- 
thing to solid political and economical discussions; but on the 
other point we fancy that they could make out a very fair case. 
The fact that an opinion commends itself rather to the foolish than 
to the wise is not by itself a sufficient condemnation. Each class 
has its characteristic weaknesses, though it would be tautologous 
to say that the wise are most frequently in the right. The wise are 
apt to set an excessive value upon general principles which are not 

ways calculated for the ave intelligence of mankind. Now 
the practice of reading records of contemporary crime has obvious 
disadvantages which have been too frequently denounced to re- 
quire further notice. No human being can be the better, and 
many are much the worse, for dwelling upon the revolting details 
of cruelty and vice which are constantly coming to light in police 
reports. But this general rule may be pressed too far. It is im- 

ossible to draw the line accurately, either in history or fiction, 
teweaad the stories which do and those which do not appeal to a 
morbid curiosity. The influence of a story in fact depends upon 
the reader at least as much as upon the writer; and one man may 
study the report of a trial for the purpose of philosophical reflec- 
tion, whilst another may simply be attracted by the revelations 
which ought to repel him. e can only strike a rough average 
for purposes of comparison. Take, for example, an ordinary novel, 
neither sensational nor prudish, but giving a tolerable picture of 
ordinary human life. Com it with a trial which does not 
travel beyond the verge of what is fit for publication, but which 
has to do with a certain amount of ill-regulated passion or delibe- 
rate cheating. Which, on the whole, excites an interest of the 
more profitable kind ? 


The advantages of the true story are obvious. Mr.Carlyle is fond 
of impressing upon us that the fact of an event having reall 
happened is sufficient to justify a certain degree of interest in it. 
In one of his earlier essays he makes some characteristic 
comments upon this favourite text. He tells us how much he was 
interested by reading, in the account of Charles II.’s escape after 
the battle of Worcester, of the King’s meeting a labourer who was 
going about his morning’s work. There is nothing in the smallest 
degree remarkable about the meeting itself; and it struck Mr. 
Carlyle so forcibly just because it was commonplace. The labourer 
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got up that morning as he probably got up on several thousands of 
other mornings; he was only doing what countless of millions of 
his fellow-creatures have been doing before and since; and he 
immediately returned to the obscurity from which he came. Mr. 
Carlyle’s imagination was impressed simply by the fact that this 
little island of solid truth emerged for one instant from behind the 
veil of mist under which so many other events of incomparably 
greater intrinsic importance have been hidden for ever. He is 
struck as the astronomer may be struck by the minute comet 
which looks in upon us for a moment and then retires for ever into 
the infinite abysses of space from which it came. So, too, we 
may be sometimes impressed by a fragment in a geological 
museum. Uncounted millions of ages ago, some monstrous reptile 
was waddling up a bank of slime, with a dim reptilian con- 
sciousness of warmth or discomfort. Suddenly a stone falls upon 
him and smashes him, and his brief spark of vitality is extim- 

ished. Ages passed on, the whole race to which the reptile 

longed guilty died out, and the old order yielded place to a 
new. And then came a geologist and found this solitary fragment 
from the vast wreck of the past. The reptile had been singled out 
for immortality from the millions of his kind by the freak of 
fortune, when he was certainly not thinking of any such consum- 
mation; and the sight of him calls up to the remotest posterity a 
dim vision of the enormous past. Mr. Carlyle is never tired of 
pressing this thought upon us. He is always calling our attention 
to the little incidents which open a sudden glimpse backwards into 
distant ages and then dissolve into obscurity. This indeed is the 
poetical side of history, whether ancient or contemporary. The 
arbitrary way in which little waifs and strays of facts are pre- 
served whilst the great mass sinks into eternal night points the old 
moral that our little lives are rounded by a sleep, and that history 
is but a narrow track across a bottomless abyss of oblivion. 
When Roger Tichborne disappeared from this world, he could not 
have fancied how strangely the most trifling events of his life 
were destined to be preserved to some kind of questionable im- 
mortality, and the accident which thus saves the record of one 
life out of millions makes us think of the dark background to the 
few surviving figures. 

Of such thoughts, indeed, few readers may be distinctly conscious, 
even after Mr. Carlyle’s lessons, though perhaps they partially 
explain the interest attaching to any stray fact simply because it 
is a fact. It is an expression of the instinctive pleasure of human 
beings in finding some fragment of firm standing ground. But of 
course a fact needs some further interest to impress the ordinary 
imagination. It requires rare poetical power to enable us to feel 
that there is really something significant about the sudden 
apparition and disappearance of a seventeenth-century peasant. 

e ordinary mind, it may be said, must have the transtorming 
medium provided for it ; and therefore it should be induced to look 
at the world through the eyes even of a commonplace novelist 
rather than contemplate the bare fact for itself. Even a dull 
author gives us some kind of theory about the world, whereas the 
readers of a newspaper merely accumulate a barren set of facts 
without being stimulated into any train of reflection whatever. 
Tf, for example, it is desirable that we should know what is the 
real nature of a villain, we shall learn more by putting ourselves 
under the guidance of Fielding than by trusting to the ordinary 
reporter. The history of Blifil is more significant than the history 
of Arthur Orton, because it does not merely record the arts by 
which villains succeed, but enables us to feel how a keen observer 
explains the character of which they are the fruits. When reading 
Tom Jones we have the essence of human life given to us by a 

t artist ; when reading the Tichborne trial we are overwhelmed 
incongruous masses of fact presented without order or moral. 

e are left to supply the instructive thought for ourselves, and, as 
arule, that is precisely what we are incapable of supplying. We 
should learn more about country life in England by reading 
Middlemarch than by plodding through the most authentic collec- 
tion of memoirs or reports, simply because we should in the first 
case have the advantage of George Eliot’s company, and the grain 
would be ready sifted from the chaff. Certainly we could ill 
afford to put aside the assistance of the great novelists in studying 
human nature. Our results would generally be very meagre and 
chaotic were it not that we sometimes see an idealized vision of 
the raw materials. But it is equally true that nobody can fairly 
appreciate even the best of novels who cannot com the results 
with independent experience. We do not understand Fielding 
properly we have checked his teaching by Horace Walpole, 
or perhaps by the Newgate Calendar; and Middlemarch, with 
all its merits, would miss its mark to readers not familiar 
with other sources of information about modern English life. 
To most of us life runs in a very narrow groove. A man may 
pass for a very well-informed person on all social questions 
who is perhaps not familiar by actual experience with the 
affairs of more than half-a-dozen families, and whose social inter- 
course seldom takes him beyond the limits of a single section of a 
single stratum of society. When he reads a novel dealing with 
criminals and adventurers, he is quite unable to distinguish be- 
tween the tacit comment and the genuine observation. He may 
learn from the study of Dickens or Thackeray that red-tape is an 
abomination, or that snobbishuess is an ugly phenomenon amongst 
the upper classes. But we may easily see from the comments of 
foreign observers how very misleading such portraits of the world 
ma _— even when they are drawn by artists of consummate abili 
and of the most realistic tendencies. Outsiders derive from suc 
books a very vigorous conception of certain elements of English 


society ; but they are quite unable to judge of the real importante 
of the forces at work, and of how great or small a part they play in 
the actual working of life. The most absurd of foreign miscon- 
ceptions might be justified by passages drawn from competent 
English authors ; nor could we contradict them if we were limited 
to our own experience. We instinctively recognize their absurdity 
just because our own direct observation has been supplemented by 
a thousand inferences derived from such sources as even reports of 
criminal trials. 

Considered as a gigantic experiment upon the gullibility latent 
in human beings, the late trial was really more interesting to a 
philosopher than many volumes of pure theorizing. The laying bare 
the strange method by which a gross delusion propagates itself even 
amongst people supposed to be intelligent, and in the face of ail 
appliances for exposing falsehood at the time of its first propagation, 
is itself instructive in a high degree. Doubtless a man who confined 
his attention to grave political discussions would accumulate a 
greater number of judicious theories than the thoughtless person 
who wasted hours in balancing the evidence for and against the 
tattoo marks. But it may be doubted whether the reader of the 
less dignified matter would not learn more as to the actual work- 
ing of human machinery. It is true that his knowledge would 
be of the empirical, not of the scientific, kind. He would not be 
able to extract from it any definite quantitative proposition—to 
obtain, for example, an arithmetical measure of the actually existing 
amount of folly in England, if any figures could adequately express 
it. But certainly he would have gained wide experience of one 
important phase of English imbecility. He would have a clearer 
perception of the conditions under which certain delusions are 
generated than he would receive from the volumes of many his- 
torical critics, and a clearer view of the manners of certain classes 
of the population than he could receive from the study of innumer- 
able blue-books. Doubtless one element which we meet in the 
pages of a great writer would be absent. We should not have new 
revelations of the beauty to be found even in commonplace natures, 
or be imbued with new and elevating conceptions of man and his 
position in the universe. But if the comparison be made with the 
ordinary hack novelist who simply reflects the current opinions 
of the day, the advantage of reality has nothing to be set against 
it. A vulgar, though strangely successful, series of impostures 
does not -_ any particular moral; but neither does the ordi- 
nary novel. The writer who acts as providence to his own 
creatures may of course claim an easy credit for distributing 
poetical justice. But if we do not believe in his views, the 
moral disappears; and if we do, we only receive a very false 
view of life. Facts are in that respect, on the whole, a 
better teaching than fiction. Sometimes they may exhibit 
roguery successful or unpunished, but they seldom fail to exhibit 
the rogue as a very repulsive character, which is more than can be 
said for many novels. Any halo of romance that may surround a 
villain is effectually dispersed by a little familiarity with criminal 
trials, and no writer of fiction would dare to make his fortunate 
rogue so contemptible a character as the reality. He would be 
bound to attend to probabilities, and to give him some superficial 
charms of manner or appearance. Who ever read a story in which 
the arch-deceiver was a grossly fat and utterly uneducated 
butcher? If, as we are told, sympathy with criminals is sometimes 
stimulated by reading reports of trials, we must admit the fact, 
but add that people of so morbid a constitution will certainly be 
in no want of equally corrupting fictions. No doubt it is more or 
less depressing to wade for day after day through many columns 
of more or less skilful lying, and the picture of human nature is 
taken from its most unfavourable side. People, therefore, whose 
whole reading is composed of such matter will be in great need of 
a corrective. They will — something sweeter to take the 
taste out of their mouths. We only mean to say that, to a mind 
surfeited with ordinary fiction or wearied of the pompous platitudes 
of ordinary controversy, there is something almost refreshing in 
having for once a lively description of even an ugly, and in some 
sense a revolting, set of undoubted facts. We may be glad, after 
studying them, to turn to some kind of literature which reminds 
us of the existence of honesty and high principle in the world ; but 
_ we may profit in many ways by having looked for once into a 

ind of life of which we should be sorry to make a closer personal 
acquaintance. 


THE THIN EDGE OF THE WEDGE. 


A FRENCH gentleman under the old régime was once going in 

his cabriolet from Paris to Calais, when he was accosted by 
a man who was walking along the road, and who begged the 
favour of being allowed to put his greatcoat, which he found very 
heavy, into the carriage. “ With all my heart,” said the gentle- 
man ; “ but if we should not be travelling to the same place, how 
will you get your coat?” “Monsieur,” answered the man, “Je 
serai dedans.” The story goes on to add that the gentleman 
immediately took him into his carriage. This is a very good 
example of what is called the thin edge of the wedge. There are 
people gifted with the naiveté attributed to this unwilling pedestrian 
who effect really difficult manceuvres by putting foremost trifling 
requests which only the surly and forewarned can refuse ; there are 
victims of the thin edge who never feel the ground safe under their 
feet, or know whither the simplest assent will lead them. There 
are, on the other hand, people who make the possible intrusion of 
the thin edge the reason for an obstinate conservatism and, an 
apology for every inconsistency or abuse. 
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There is indeed a thin edge for ever inserting itself into all human 
fabrics and institutions, for which no one in particular seems 
responsible. Nothing is permanent; few things give way all at 
once; but wherever a crack or a weak place shows itself, there the 
thin edge widens it, and the final catastrophe is only a matter of 
time. The thin edge in this case is impersonal, and means inevit- 
able change and gradual revolution. Somebody, no doubt, began 
at it; but he worked towards the end without design as the biind 
instrument of fate, and has not left his mark upon it. And 
because nobody observed or protested during the operation, be- 
cause nobody contrived on the one hand or apprehended on the 
other, this kind of wedging is not to our point. But every 
one has at some time or other had experience of what we will 
call the strategical temper, and has felt himself to be under 
the spell of a busy contrivance which worked step by step and 
carefully concealed its object till the end was gained ; which never 
allowed a full prospect of its plans, but won our consent by in- 
stalments—a consent which never would have been granted 
had we seen where we were being carried. It may have been 
for our good; children and sick people and the victims of 
confirmed bad habits must often be so managed. The thin 
edge is in certain cases an essential instrument of discipline. 
People who have not arrived at, or are past the power of, self-direction 
must be led step by step; when reason is not in a condition to en- 
force its stern dictates, they must be ensnared into the right course ; 
and affection often inspires these gentle frauds in bosoms which 
never practise them for personal ends. Still it is in human nature 
to be pleased at success in this line, to boast a little of the amiable 
arts by which a good end has been attained ; and, on the other side, 
it is equally in human nature to resent having been so acted upon, 
and having had our weaknesses circumvented by a superior in- 
telligence. It isa sort of thing which we may be ready to allow 
very well for once, but against which we are instinctively on 
our guard for the future. It is next to impossible for a person 
subjected to the process not to acquire a certain surliness 
and suspiciousness of demeanour foreign to his natural cha- 
racter. And this very practice on the part of the wife, gentle 
and winning as is her own manner, and even her nature, often 
accounts for the reverse of these charms in her husband. He 
knows himself to be no match for her; his only resource is never to 

t an inch, because it so often stretches into an ell by the mere 

of logic under her persuasive and ingenious manipulation. 
Hence a uniform jealousy of propositions and suggestions, however 
simple and plausible, which — for morosity. He is called un- 
accommodating, and even feels himself so, to the detriment of his 
eral bearing. The shock of an honest surprise at starting, 

e exhibition of a scheme laid bare in all its magnitude of re- 
sults, might infuse a better spirit. But the contriving temper hates 
— not so much from timidity as from delight in its work ; 


it loves to veil editation under an easy aspect of natural se- 
neg and to im to labour and effort the careless success of 
py chance. e poet in one line expresses the thought that 


lurks in the heart of the contriver :— 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 


@ predominance which can scarcely be brought about except by a 
judicious use of the thin edge. 

Servants are apt to become great adepts in the use of this imple- 
ment. It is wonderful what a weight of consequences a small 
concession is made to bear in some household where change 
is the one thing dreaded. Once allow this to become evident, and 
the master or mistress is head only in name—the real power is 
transferred elsewhere. An indolent master finds it much easier 
in each instance to yield than to resist the gradual encroachments 
of the man who suits him and knows his ways. A favourite 
maid—a treasure—by a cumming use of small and seemingly 
harmless uests, which the yielding temper finds it im- 
possible to refuse, becomes virtual mistress and makes everything 
and everybody subservient to her pleasure and convenience. 
She asks to be allowed to invite one acquaintance, and a troop 
follow all inseparably connected by circumstances ; her time has 
some double => pay which makes it obvious to the per- 
plexed mistress that she must not when an hour's 
absence extends itself to three or four. ‘The position of service, 
if we think of it, requires a subordination of private interests which 
needs the conscious presence of authority to keep its hold on the 
mind. Whenever this is unduly relaxed, personal planning must 
step in. A habit of scheming for private ends almost inevitably 
grows with the opportunity of indulging it, and the only instru- 
ment available is the thin edge. A timid or careless head of 
a family or household is its sure victim. 

Conservatism as such, the instinct of preservation of things 
established because they have twined Eiuneives round our 
affections or are identified with our interests, makes great use of 
the argument of the thin edge, more sometimes than it exactly 
feels. It is a politic way of expressing dread of a touch ora shove, 
when we dare not use the words because they would ers 
great a confession of double weakness in the advocate and the 
cause. The only way, we feel, to keep up some cherished practice 
or institution is to leave it alone, conscious that it can endure no 


other treatment :— 
As an oak in breathless air 
Will stand though to the centre hewn, 
Or as the weakest things if frost 
Have stiffened them maintain their post— 
but both come down under the first touch or puff of air. So it is 


with many a time-honoured observance. In last year’s Quakers’ 
Conference, which was held to consider the low condition of 
Quakerism “as a Church,” it was proposed by some members 
to break the silence of their meetings by the public reading 
of the Bible. A Kentish Quaker hereupon remarked that this 
innovation would be “the introduction of the thin edge of 
the wedge,” while it was further stated that some of the elder 
Friends had threatened to absent themselves from meetings if the 
Scriptures were to be read, lest their meditations should be inter- 
rupted. Now of course here the thin edge was the obvious argu- 
ment. Some there were who ventured to attack the proposition 
on its own ground of inexpediency; but the younger members of 
the community—infected with love of change, and already in- 
dulging in relaxations of the old rule of dress and thee and 
thou—would be more likely to be touched by an argument against 
the reading of the Bible, not as an interruption, but simply as the 
thin edge to be followed by the whole wedge of subversive 
change. In his innermost heart the speaker may have felt that on 
this question hung the fate of Quakerism—break in upon “silence” 
and the fabric would collapse. 

This argument is the enemy of compromise. We find the 
leaders of strikes using it when they observe their hearers open to 
some plausible proposal from the masters; and it generally 
tells. e president of the meeting has only to say that the 
masters are trying to get in the thin edge of the wedge im 
order to destroy Unionism, and he is sure to elicit cheers, 
No man likes to be behindhand in penetration; he cheers to 
persuade himself that he had thought so all along. The thin 
edge is, however, very far from being a mere figure of rhetoric, 
Every actively aggressive party has some diplomatic spirit amo 
its members whose delight it is to introduce an innovation, wi 
all the air of its being immaterial and without significance, 
but which, once inserted, he hammers down with his full foree— 
never, however, giving it a name till the thing isdone. Nobody says, 
“| will insert the thin edge.” It is the office of the one side to talk 
of it, not always with discrimination ; it is the other’s business to 
use it under such ambush as ingenuity can devise; to put a real 
reason foremost—we are thinking of honourable men—but not the 
reason which impels them to action. There are stratagems in war 
which deserve the name; but it is in the war of parties in politics, 
and especially in religion, that we see it in full play. Those 
whom they lame the good fortune to circumvent will Coste, as 
we have said, crusty, suspicious, uncivil; but if the end is 
gained these are minor points—matters for amusement among 
tisans, or even materials on which to establish a grievance, 0 
avery convenient commodity in such warfare. Perhaps there is one 
class of sympathizers who are sacrificed in the game, but they are 
not the most numerous. Every strict régime, every rigorous 
of manners or morals, is perpetually undergoing the assault of the 
thin edge. Take, for instance, the tolerance towards theatrical en- 
tertainments which has gradually superseded that horror of a play 
which once possessed a t ap say: party. In this case the 
fashion of Shakspeare readings is the thin ede To hear a cele- 
brated actor read Fall ef accompanying his words with such 
appropriate action as was compatible with a sitting posture, offered 
no salient point for scruple or objection ; the matter being unobjec- 
tionable, why not give it with effect? And yet, after a hearing, 
the scrupulous listener found himself deprived of half his argu- 
ments against the playhouse; his objections remained, but some- 
thing of his power was gone as an authority, even in his own 
estimation, much more with his followers. This, however, is an 
instance of the impersonal, inevitable working of change. Time is 
the great labourer in this direction, ministering as he does to that 
weariness of long subjection to the same thing which possesses 
humanity, along with the difficulty which the masses find in 
effecting their emancipation at a stroke. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC GRIEVANCE. 


We: have just lighted on a form of “ the religious difficulty ” 
which we certainly should never have looked for before- 
hand, though perhaps it throws some light on a piece of abortive 
legislation in the last Parliament. The new number of the Month 
contains a statement of “a grievance to Catholics ” which shows 
how wonderfully thin-skinned some theological partisans are, and 
which also shows what unpleasantly stubborn things facts are 
sometimes found to be. A correspondent who signs himself “ One 
of an Old School ” writes to the Editor of the Month to complain 
that the Vision of Piers Plowman is set as a subject in the exami- 
nation in English Literature in the University of London. We 
could hardly conceive the possibility of an examination in English 
literature which should not take in the Viston of Piers Plowman. 
But in the eyes of the correspondent of the Month—we are not sure 
whether we ought to add in the eyes of its Editor—the presence 
of the Vision in an examination 1s “a grievance to Catholics,” a 
“hardship,” an “ambuscade for the faith of Catholic youth.” “It 
is intolerable to propose as a book to be got up, a work which is full 
from beginning to end of satire against the religion of many of 
those who are to be examined.” The eye ped is plain-spoken 
enough. The position of the Editor is rather amusing. He has 
sense enough to see that a study of English literature from which 
Piers Plowman should be shut out would be very imperfect; yet 


he cannot give up the pleasure of a grievance. His note on the | 


correspondent’s complaint is worth copying nearly in tull :— 
The Vision concerning Piers the Plowman is a work of the greatest im- 
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portance, and of much power and beauty. It cannot be ignored by any one 
who wishes to be uainted with the earliest English literature. Still 
there are other books which might be made the subject of examination, and 
there can be no doubt that the selection of this work is a grievance to 
Catholics. The same has lately been done, we understand, at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, for an examination in which ladies are to compete. 
Those who make these selections need not be actuated by any sectarian 
bias. The hardship however is the same. 

Now all this reveals a strange state of mind, a state of mind 
the som to that of robust controversialists or of controversialists 
who have a real conviction that their cause is the cause of truth, 

and that it therefore must in the end triumph over all enemies. We 
have always feltthe deepest respect for the ecclesiastical historian— 
we think it was Baronius himself—who argued that the Papacy must 
be of divine institution, because no merely human institution could 
have outlived the shame brought on it by the wickedness of Pope John 
the Twelfth. That was the argument of an honest man who was 
not afraid to look the facts in the face, and of an ingenious man 
who, when he had looked the facts in the face, knew how to turn 
them to his own purpose. The people who think that to set Piers 
Plowman in an examination is to lay an ambuscade for the faith 
of Catholic youth deal with things in quite another way. They 
think that the facts are unpleasant, and so they want the facts to be 
burked. They pretend to see a grievance in the choice of Piers 
Plowman as a book for examination ; but the real grievance is in 
the truths which Piers Plowman reveals. Let us make the some- 
what unreasonable concession that modern Roman Catholics have 
some right beyond other Englishmen in the English Church of the 
fourteenth century. What does Piers Plowman then prove against 
them? Simply that the English Church, and the English nation, 
and English society generally, were very far from being perfect in 
the fourteenth cent Is it any article of faith of the Roman 
Catholic religion to believe that they were perfect? If it is, it 
must be one of the last invented set of dogmas, for most 
certainly no necessity of the kind was laid upon men in the 
fourteenth century itself. If the Church was at all times 
perfect, if it had no vice, no corruption, in its Head or in its 
members, what, we would ask, was the use of so many reformers 
of various kinds—reforming Popes, reforming Councils, and the 
Council of Trent as the crown of them? Perhaps the shine may 
have been a little taken out of the Tridentine Assembly of three 
hundred years past by the Roman assemblies of our own day, but 
that Council, which settled, for a season at least, the standard of 
orthodoxy for the unchangeable Church, was a reforming Council 
quite as much, though not quite in the same way, as any gathering 
of Anglicans, Lutherans, or Huguenots. The calling together of the 
Tridentine Council, the calling together of any Council which is to 
do practical work and not merely to sit and invent dogmas, is of itself 
a confession that the Church is not perfect, that there are things in 
its members, sometimes even in its Head, which are not as they 
ought to be, and which the Council seeks to make better. It is 
absurd to call the Vision of Piers Plowman “a satire against the 
religion of Roman Catholics.” Langland did not write a satire 
on the religion of Roman Catholics or of anybody else ; he did not 
write a satire on the religion which he himself and everybody 
about him professed. But, like a crowd of good men before him 
and after him, including many whom the correspondent and 
the Editor of the Month are bound to look upon as 
saints, he used ag Moe language about the corruptions 
of that religion. e suppose that every English Roman 
Catholic makes it part of his duty to reverence St. Thomas 
of Canterbury; but St. Thomas of Canterbury has left behind 
him sayings about the Papal Court and its —< which would 
sound much more natural in the mouth of Mr. Whalley than in 
the mouth of Archbishop Manning. So has every English 
writer, from the Peterborough Chronicler onwards, who thought 
and spoke like an Englishman. How very unpleasant it 
must to the correspondent of the Month if he ever turns 
a page of Matthew Paris! what a bugbear in his eyes must 
be that Holy Robert of Lincoln, whom we can afford to reve- 
rence, he who was ‘ Domini Pape redargutor manifestus, 
Romanorum malleus et contemptor.” The greed of Rome, a 
hrase which we hear that some votaries of the new faith are too 
elicate to put up with, is the one endless theme of English in- 
dignation, in the mouths of men who did not depart one jot or 
one tittle from the theological orthodoxy of their time. What if, 
instead of the Vision of Piers Plowman, Roman Catholics had been 
called upon to examine in that medieval, and probably quite 
orthodox, writer who suggested that the very title of the Bishop of 
Rome expressed his nature, that he was called “ Papa” because he 
was endlessly saying “ pay, pay ?” ‘ 

One point, of course, is to be borne in mind. There is a 
difference between the position of the medival writers and of 
anybody now, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. When the 
author of the “ Vision,” or Matthew Paris, or St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, or anybody else in those days, spoke against the corruptions 
of his own time, he was, in the strictest sense, washing his dirty 
linen at home. He was speaking to men of the same belief as 
himself, and there were no Pon of ye other belief within 
hearing. The Saracens, the Greeks, the Albigenses, were too far 

off to listen. There was nobody at hand who stood —_ out of 
the right path, bating a stray Jew here and there whom nobody 
thought of Indeed in Langland’s time, after Edward the First 
had cleared out the Jews, and before the Lollards had to 
show themselves, the land must have been an unmixed ise of 
orthodoxy, In such a state of things as this people are not 
aq) ish as to what they say; but on the other hand, neither are 


they so squeamish as they might be as to what they do. The 
whole thing is domestic; there are no strangers looking on. A 
little opposition is useful to a Church as well as to a Ministry. A 
Church which has it all its own way is sure to get corrupt; but 
then those among its members who are themselves untouched by 
its corruptions will not scruple to use the very strongest 
lattguage about those corruptions. In so doing they are simply 
warning their brethren, they are not exposing the common 
weakness to an enemy. It is impossible that any religious 
body in England now should be in the same corrupt state in 
which the English Church was in the fcurteenth century. It is 
impossible, if only because there are other religious bodies 
in the land, with their eyes open to anything that is amiss in 
their rivals. And for the same reason, so far as there are cor- 
ruptions in any religious body, the righteous and reforming 
members of that body will not use the same plainness of speech as 
men did of old, simply for fear lest the enemy should hear them. 
There is of course the further fact that it is not the fashion of the 
nineteenth century to use the same plainness of speech about any 
matter that was usual in the fourteenth. But, making all allow- 
ance for this, we may be pretty sure that Langland would not 
have spoken quite as he did, if there had been a colony of Dis- 
senters within hearing. 

In this way we can understand that Piers Plowman and many 
other medieval writings may not be very pleasant reading to 
modern Roman Catholics. There is a sense in which they are not 
oo reading for any English Churchman, or for a patriotic 

nglishman of what religion soever. To read of the corruptions 
of the Church under Edward the Third is unpleasant reading 
in the same way in which it is unpleasant reading to read 
of the corruptions of the Court or the State generally under 
Charles the Second or George the Second. But to say that it isa 
grievance for Roman Catholics to be set to read about the one is as 
absurd as to say that it is a grievance for Englishmen to be set to 
read about the other. The truth of history is very olten un- 

leasant, but it does not follow that the truth of history is to be 

urked.. The whole thing is a question of truth and falsehood. It 
is part of the truth of history that for several ages the Mnglish 
Church was very corrupt, and that the chief source of corruption 
was the shameless greediness of the Popes. It is part ot the 
truth of history that there always were Englishmen who protested 
against these things. It is, according to the correspondent of the 
Month, a grievance for one class of Englishmen to be set to ef 
one of the books which most strongly set forth these truths. We 
deny that English Roman Catholics have any interest in the 
matter beyond other Englishmen. And we feel sure that there 
are many Roman Catholics who, like Baronius, are ready to look 
the truth in the face. But if there is any class of people by 
whom the truth of history is felt as a grievance, the fault and the 
misfortune are wholly their own. History cannot alter itself to 
please them. 


THE SERVANT GIRL OF THE FUTURE. 


A ROMANTIC writer in the Cornhill Magazine, who has per- 
haps not forgotten the success of Mrs. Stowe’s famous story, 
has just drawn a tragic picture of the white slavery of English 
households. We are asked to believe that the middle-class 
kitchen is ruled in the spirit of Legree, and that the miserable and 
degrading servitude of the inmates only just stops short of the 
lash. “No lady,” we are told, “ feels herself degraded by the use 
of harsh language to her servants, just as no slaveholding lady feels 
herself degraded if she strikes her slave or orders her out to be 
flogged.” It is “only in quite exceptional houses that servants 
are held to have any rights beyond the elemental ones of food, 
lodging, and wages.” The wretched maid-servant lives under- 
ground, surrounded with “damp, drains, want of efficient 
ventilation, with the constant presence of draughts” in winter, 
“and in summer these are supplemented by a furious fire for 
many hours in the day.” If she is not doomed to sleep in this 
subterranean dungeon, her bed is high up near the roof—“the 
bleakest room in winter and hottest in summer.” Her food is 
inferior to that of the family, and she is denied the opportunity of 
taking a regular “constitutional.” IPf anybody desires to realize 
the inhumanity with which servant-maids are treated in this 
country, he has only to read “the list of what is denied in an 
ordinary well-conducted house.” This list is really so harrowing 
that we prefer to give it in the writer's own words :— 

No followers, no friends in the kitchen, no laughing to be heard above 
stairs, no romping for young girls to whom romping is an instinct all the 
same as with lambs and kittens, no cessation of work save at meal-times, no 
getting out for half-an-hour into the bright sunshine save on the sly, or after 
the not very pleasant process of asking leave ; and, above all, no education 
for the fancy or the intellect beyond a dull magazine for Sunday reading. 
. . . When they have done their work, is it not pleasure enough for these 
young women in the prime of life, and with the first flush of that desire for 
experience inherent in human nature knocking at their hearts, to sit down 
alone, or two together, in the silent kitchen with a basketful of sewing for 
their evening’s amusement ? 


Add to “grinding work and claustral monotony ” the “ demoralizing 
impossibility of drawing any great prizes in the sordid lottery 
of brooms and saucepans,” and you have English domestic 
service in all its monstrosity. ‘The employer is absolute; 
the servant is only his — le << from whom - Se 
all he desires, stinting nothing of his own margin while giving 
back only the stipulated convention.” It may be inferred from 
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this catalogue of enormities that a servant-maid ought to be 
lodged in the best bedroom; that she should be encouraged to 
tify her lamblike or kittenlike instincts by romping up and 
own stairs, and to take a frequent airing for the good of her 
health ; that the invidious ceremony of asking for leave should be 
dispensed with ; that followers should be welcomed whenever they 
choose to drop in; and that the toils of cleaning and cooking 
should be relieved by appropriate “education for the fancy and 
the intellect.” Betty should have an opportunity to “ learn French 
or German, to play the piano, to try her skill in paint and 
crayons.” The writer does not think that “a box of crayons on 
the kitchen-table in the evening would spoil the pastry in 
the morning,” or that “a piano below stairs would sound 
more inharmoniously than a piano above stairs”; and holds that 
it is monstrous that “a literary or artistic maid, if she wants to 
keep her place, should have to understand that the golden 
apples of the tree of knowledge never grew for her plucking.” 

e are reminded that Margaret Clement, Sir Thomas More’s 
domestic, corresponded with Erasmus, and was complimented by 
him on her “ chaste letters” ; and the writer's ideal of a good plain 
cook apparently includes a similar range of culture. 

The writer of this article, which is entitled “ On the Side of the 
Maids,” apparently forgets that there is also something to be 
said for the mistresses who are therein calumniated. The picture 
of domestic service which is presented is not only morbidly sensa- 
tional, but ludicrously false. It is certainly not true that “no 
lady feels herself degraded by the use of harsh language to her 
servants,” that servants are stinted of their food and habitually 
treated in an oppressive and tyrannical manner, or that it is 
“impossible for any but the upper servants of high-class houses 
to make a solid provision fr the future.” And the reason 
why it is not true is tolerably obvious. It is simply that, 
if mistresses attempted to treat servants in this way, servants 
would not submit to it, and that in the competition of households, 
and the great variety of occupations now open to women, 
servants have so largely the advantage of the Se ar that they are 
able to command their own terms. So far from the employer bei 
absolute and the cook or housemaid being only a movable vine 
the employer of domestic labour at the present moment cannot 
help being painfully impressed with the fact that the case stands 
decidedly the other way. Domestic servants, considering. the 
nature of their work and what is provided for them in the house, 
are highly paid, and the scale of wages is continually rising. It 
is probably true that they too often neglect to make a solid 
provision for the future, but they have unquestionably better 
opportunities of doing so than almost any other persons of their 
rank in life, and many of them do make good use of 
these opportunities. In fact, a tidy, well-behaved servant, who is 
known to have lived in good houses, is very much run after b 
ambitious suitors of her own class for the sake of the dot whic 
she is supposed to have accumulated, and it is the wife's savings 
that furnish the house or set up the shop. There are of course all 
sorts of mistresses just as there are all sorts of servants, and 
servants are not eee, well treated; but, as a rule, the self- 
respect of the mistress and the independence of the maid combine 
to secure for the latter considerate and kindly usage. The truth is 
that the peace and comfort of an ordinary middle-class household 
are so much in the hands of the servants that it is necessary 
to conciliate them by all reasonable and even by many un- 
reasonable concessions. Indeed there could hardly be a more 
striking proof of the false key in which the Corndill article is 
pitched than the assumption which underlies it that women 
servants are at the mercy of their mistresses. The writer re- 
marks that in this of strikes it is strange that there should 
not be a strike in the kitchen as well as in the workshop ; but the 
explanation is simply that servants are perfectly able to get what 
they want without striking, and that it is in the parlour rather than 
the kitchen that a strike should be looked for. It cannot be denied 
that the kitchen is usually at the bottom and the servants’ bed- 
room at the top of the house. All that can be said is that 
the basement seems a convenient place for a kitchen; that, as 
somebody must sleep at the top of the house, it is more natural 
that it should be the servants than the mistress; and that the 
occupants of the upper region have at any rate the advantage of fresh 
air. It is also true that servants do not always partake of exactly 
the same dishes as their master and mistress, and in some cases 
they would probably think themselves hardly used if they were 
expected to be content with what is thought good enough for their 
employers. There are few servants who will look at Australian 
meat, for example, and it is therefore reserved as an exclusive 
—- for the family. Although the servants’ table is not fur- 
nished with the delicacies of the season, their fare is usually more 
abundant, and not less nutritious, than that served upstairs. The 
writer of the article in the Cornhill lays great stress on the con- 
tinuous and incessant nature of domestic attendance. A servant's 
work, it is said, is never done potentially, if ever actually; she is 
liable to be rung up at all hours; her very meals are not secure 
from interruption, and even her sleep is not sacred. All this 
sounds ve ul, but it really only comes to this, that a ser- 
vant who is engaged to answer the bell is expected to come when 
it rings. It may be very hard that her sleep should be disturbed 
merely because some one has been taken ill in the night, but then 
this happens to be one of the duties for which she is retained, 


and it is not every night that she is thus summoned from her | 
reat. Swift, in his Directions to Servants, remarks that, if servants | 


are weak enough to answer a bell before it has rung two or three 
times, there will be no end to their drudgery ; but he did not carry 
his drollery so far as to suggest that a servant should not be re- 
quired to answer at all if she happened to be busy with her 
crayons or her piano. In a well-regulated house, though a servant's 
liability to be called on to do something or other may be extended 
over a long day, her actual work is by no means continuous, 
nor does it make any serious demand on her genes strength. 
At least a couple of servants are indispensable in any family 
where the mistress does not take upon herself a considerable 
amount of household work; and the staff even of many moderate 
middle-class houses includes cook, housemaid, parlour-maid, and 
one or two nurses, each with definite and separate duties. And 
this division of labour is continually being carried further. 

The sort of plea for opportunities of acquiring artistic accom- 
plishments and cultivating the mind which is here put forward for 
maid-servants might, with equal propriety, be d on behalf of 
ro employed in any other of the common kinds of labour. 

ndeed we observe that the writer goes so far as to hint that 
“ the higher nature” of the butler also requires to be developed 
by facilities for culture and refinement. ere are a vast number 
of people in the world who have to work hard all the year in 
order to earn a livelihood, and who have certainly little leisure 
for improving their minds, and yet their condition is not thought 
to be so very deplorable. Nothing, it seems to us, can be more 
mischievous and unwholesome the sickly sentimentality 
which tries to squeeze a tear over the fate of a stout, able-bodied 
young woman who has four, or perhaps five, hearty meals a 
day, a comfortable home to live in, everything — for 
her, good wages, and no more work to do than, if taken con- 
tinuously, could be got through in three or four hours. We do 
not mean to say that no servants are overworked or underpaid, but 
this is certainly not the condition of the majority of them. As 
regards the ordinary comforts of life, domestic servants are infinitely 
better off, not only than their relatives at home, but than women of 
the same class in other occupations. They have, however, less 

rsonal liberty. A shopgirl or seamstress works much harder, 
but when her day's work is over she is free to spend her time as 
she chooses; she can go out with her young man without asking 
anybody’s leave,and can wear a chignon and Tyrolese hat, and consult 
her own taste as to the fashion and colour of her raiment. It is 
not at all surprising that many young women should find a great 
temptation in this direction, 7 should chafe at the confinement 
and discipline of household work. Every occupation has its 
advantages and disadvantages, and they must be taken together. 
The balance of solid comfort, peace of mind, and good wages is 
decidedly on the side of the maid-servant, and this must be her 
compensation for the restraints of service. It is a voluntary 
choice on her part which of the two she will have. It is very 
easy to talk of grim seclusion and claustral monotony, and to say that 
there is no reason “ why Betty may not have her friends and lovers 
to come to see her, poor wench! all the same as they come to see 
the young ladies upstairs,” or “ why the feelings of the family 
should be outraged, and propriety along with them, if her merry 
laugh penetrated even to the sacred enclosure of the dining-room 
and parlour,” and that Betty should also be allowed to indulge 
her natural instinct for romping, and her thirst for “ experi- 
ence” after tea. But anybody who tried to conduct a house on 
these principles would be likely to be landed in some very awkward 
consequences. Where there was only one servant it might perhaps 
be possible to have a specially licensed follower under certain con- 
ditions; but what is to be done where there are several servants ? 
If Betty the housemaid may entertain her friends and sweet- 
hearts, the same privilege cannot be denied to Susan the cook 
and Jane the nursemaid, who are also entitled to share in the 
romping, to take their turn at the piano, and to join in the 
adventures in search of experience in the evening. Something has 
no doubt been done of late years to relax the discipline of service, 
and the custom of granting regular holidays is ually making 
way. Servants can stipulate for privileges of this kind, as well as 
for wages ; but it is quite impossible that a domestic who is hired 
for continuous service, and is a regular member of the household, 
can ever be placed in just the same position as a person who only 
attends at a shop or warehouse for a fixed number of hours to 
perform a stipulated piece of work, and then goes off where she 
pleases till next morning. There can be no doubt that the 
existing relations between domestic servants and their employers 
are by no means satisfactory, though nothing can be more 
yi | and contrary to notorious facts than to describe the atti- 
tude of the former as “the submissive service of slaves.” It is 
certainly desirable that mistresses and maids should arrive at a 
better understanding as to the footing on which they stand 
towards each other ; but little good is to a expected from maudlin 
moanings over the imaginary miseries of a class which just at pre- 
sent is extremely well able to take care of its own interests, and 
by no means indisposed to use its aed in that respect, or from 
spiteful attacks on the matrons of England as selfish and cruel 
pray a The truth would seem to be that, while there are 
probably faults on both sides, the cause of the present difficulty 
1s mainly to be found in the fact that service is in a transition state 
between the recognized dependence of the servant on the master, 
and the repudiation by the former of all ties except those of pay 
and contract. 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL POLICE-COURT. 


HERE are, no doubt, some advantages connected with the 
simple and summary process of the police-courts in dealing 
with small offences; but it may perhaps be questioned whether 
it is altogether adapted to the purposes of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Those, however, who think it more important that justice should 
be swift than sure will probably be delighted with the project of 
anew court that is to despatch clergymen accused of irregular 
ritual or heretical doctrine with the same ease and promptitude with 
which the magistrates dispose of petty thieves and drunken navvies. 
This remarkable scheme on just been started by, or at least in, the 
Times, That the Times, with its present weakness for all sorts of 
philosophical-Radical fads and priggish crotchets—one day de- 
nouncing the Inns of Court, another day threatening the pub- 
licans with a whisky war, now coquetting with Trade Unionists, 
and next flirting with Positivists—should take it up is not 
perhaps surprising; but it would be interesting to know a little 
more of the origin of the design. Whether the thing be right 
or wrong in itself, it is surely improper that it should be 
tossed upon the world, not as a carefully considered scheme 
emanating from! an authoritative source, but as a mere jaunty 
leading-article description of a scheme, conceived in mystery, 
and put forth on nobody's responsibility. Somebody ‘would 
seem to be much to blame for his folly or his cunning in 
sending up a pilot balloon of this kind, instead of leaving the matter 
to be publicly presented in some authentic document and with a 
signature of weight. Whether or not the idea of the new court 
is the invention of the Times, the arguments by which it is 
supported are perhaps its own. Starting with the assumption 
that the Purchas Judgment is one of “the clearest decisions of the 
courts of law,” the writer displays his ignorance of the bearings 
of that decision by veg -onie | that the “extreme High Church 
party ” have refused to obey the “law about the priest’s position 
fore the altar.” The fact is that the Purchas Judgment on that 
point hit, not the “extreme High Church party,” but the whole 
party, and welded them into one with the sense of a common 
grievance; and it is this which has reduced the bishops to their 
nt dilemma. Mr. Purchas did only what has always been be- 
ed, and is still believed by many lawyers of higher legal authority 
than at least half of the tribunal which decided against him, to be 
undoubted law, and to be affirmed in so many words by previous 
decisions of the Judicial Committee itself. Mr. Purchas, who in 
the first instance was condemned unheard, because he was not in a 
owe to employ counsel to defend him, was afterwards refused a 
earing when he had been provided with funds for the purpose ; 
and there the matter stands. It is quite possible to think that 
this is not a satisfactory state of the law without sympathizing 
with Mr. Purchas’s personal line of conduct. 

As the Times endeavours to fasten exclusively on the extreme 
High Church party the enormity of rejecting an equivocal judg- 
ment based on ex parte argument, it must be supposed that it 
is ignorant of the notorious fact that the Bishop of ndon, who 
sat as a member of the Judicial Committee on that occasion, 
has given up insisting upon compliance with this point in his 
distribution of patronaze. This makes it the easier to understand 
that “the example of such disobedience is contagious.” It is 
absurd to talk of the highest Court of Appeal being “treated with 
a contumely which no other class of Englishmen ever show to 
the humblest court of justice in the kingdom.” A decision which 
has practically been ebandoned by a high authority in the Church 
who had himself assisted in framing it can hardly be said to have 
much title to respect; and the general opinion as to the working of 
the Judicial Committee was strongly expressed by men of both 
— in the Judicature debates of last Session with special re- 

nce to this very point of the Purchas Judgment. 

It is instructive to observe what are pointed out as the chief 
defects of the present state of the law. We are told that the 
main source of all the mischief is not the uncertainty of the law, 
but the difficulty of putting the law in force. ‘When a suit has 
been carried through the Court of Arches to the Privy Council, 
and a doubtful point has been decided, the decision has no direct 
effect on any one but the clergyman immediately before the Court. 
If another clergyman chooses to declare that he does not deem the 
decision binding on his conscience, and that he intends to maintain 
the condemned practice, a similar process must be gone through.” 
This observation is apparently directed at the Purchas case, and 
the writer’s meaning would seem to be that it is extremely im- 

r and unfair that, when once, no matter by what means or 
under what circumstances, a decision has been obtained which is 
satisfactory to one party in the Church, any other party should 
venture to question the soundness of the decision and challenge a 
rehearing of the question. Those who think that the Purchas 
Judgment is one of the clearest and most authoritative 
judgments ever given by a court of law, and who attach 
no estan to the fact that legal epinion is divided on 
the subject—some of the most eminent and experienced lawyer: 
who have examined it being of opinion that the decision is bad 
law—are naturally anxious that it should be at once established as 
fixed and irrevocable, and that the only question should be how to 

ish those who dissent from it. it is obvious, however, that 

is would be to apply to doubtful questions of ecclesiastical law a 
very different mode of treatment from that which is applied to 
other legal questions. If there is a question of right of way, for 
example, all those who hold that a particular path is improperly 
deal to them are at liberty to put their alleged richts to 


the test in turn if they choose—of course at their own 
peril. If they are found guilty of trespassing, they must take 
the consequences; but there is nothing in the fact that A. has 
been defeated in an action of this kind to prevent B. from 
raising the same question by a repetition of the same act: 
and éven if B. is beaten, C., D., and all the rest of the neighbours 
remain equally entitled to reopen the matter if they think they 
have still a chance of obtaining a decision in their favour. As a 
rule, no doubt, a decision in one case is accepted as settling other 
cases; but that is only if the other persons concerned voluntarily 
choose to submit to it, either because they have no hope of re- 
versing the decision, or because they do not think the pomt suffi- 
ciently important for renewed litigation. If they pleased they 
could defy the decision, and the other side would then have no 
alternative but to attack them in detail or leave them alone. No 
question is ever decisively and finally set at rest by a judicial deci- 
sion in such a way that the discussion can never under any cireum- 
stance be reopened; and everybody knows that all sorts of 
questions are constantly turning up over and over again in the 
courts, with varying results. The present position of clergy- 
men of the Church of England is simply this. They are entitled 
to interpret the law of the Church in their own way at 
the risk of being prosecuted by those who differ from them. If 
they are prosecuted, they have a right to vindicate their position 
and to show that the law, rightly understood, is on their side. 
The object of those who are now clamouring for a “simple, 
summary, and inexpensive ” process for securing obedience to the 
law would appear to be to deprive clergymen of this privilege. 
They are not unreasonably afraid that, if such a question as that 
involved in the Purchas case were to be reopened, they would lose 
the advantage of a snatched victory, and they are anxious that all 
further discussion should be peremptorily closed. We have of 
course no intention of discussing the particular merits of this case. 
We have referred to it merely because the Times has done so, and our 
only object is to illustrate the exceptional and unfair way in 
which it is proposed to shut the mouths of cl en who wish to 
show that their reading of the law is right before they are 
punished on the assumption that it is wrong. The spirit of the 
article on which we have been commenting is significantly indicated 
in the remark that on secondary points of ritual “a clergyman has 
only to act on his strict legal rights, and the parishioners must 
either let him go his own way or engage ina succession of extrava- 
gant law-suits.” A law-suit to prevent 4 man from exercising his 
legal rights may be fairly described as extravagant and something 
more ; and the propriety of providing a summary means of punishing 
clerrymen who have the presumption to stand up for what are 
admitted to be their rights will, we hope, be appreciated by those 
who value a just and impartial administration of the law more 
highly than a party triumph. 

It is of course impossible to judge of the projected Diocesan 
Council from the account of it which is given in the Times. It is 
proposed that the Board should be composed in equal proportions 
of clergy and laymen, the latter being deed e church- 
wardens of each diocese, and that the monition of the Ordinary, 
issued on the notice of the Board, should have summary effect, 
and be capable of being enforced by the sequestration of the benefice, 
subject only to an appeal to the Archbishop of the Province. A 
court of this kind would no doubt be preferable to episcopal 
autocracy, but there is perhaps some danger that the process of 
election would set each diocese in a flame. Each of the candidates 
would naturally be expected to give some pledge in regard to 
whatever might be “ the notorious Ritualistic ” church in his part 
of the world; and American experience of elected judges is by no 
means encouraging. The T?mes itself cannot disguise that “ the 
great difficulty will be to define the limits of the proposed dis- 
cretion, and to prevent its operation being rendered vexatious,” 
and suggests that “ bishops should give some security for their 
intentious by specific clauses in the Bill.” In considering this 
question, Lord Salisbury’s wise remark at the Leeds Church 
Congress, that there is no medium between the policy of Alva and 
the policy of Gamaliel, may be profitably remembered. It has 
been proposed that any member of a parish should have a right to 
call upon the bishop to enforce what is supposed to be the law, and 
the bishop would then have no alternative but todo so. This 
would be one way of getting rid of the bishop, but it would throw 
a dangerous temptation in the way of meddlesome or malicious 
parishioners. On the other hand, it would be equally perilous to 
place clergymen at the mercy of bishops to be dealt with offhand, 
and the injustice of legislating against incumbents without some 
analogous tribunal over bishops is also obvious. We should imagine, 
however, that it would be idle to think of bringing forward a 
measure of the kind suggested during the present Session, with 
Parliament, Ministry, Convocation, and everything new. For 
good or bad, it would amount to a revolution in the Church, and 
ought not to be taken up in a light or hasty temper. 


CHAUCER’S PILGRIMAGE TO CANTERBURY. 
II. 
Abou T half a mile beyond Dartford, at the top of the hill from 
which the churchyard looks down upon the church-steeple, is 
the remnant of a heath called Dartford Brent. From this point, 
marked by a windmill, the old road noticed in ordinary maps as 
“ Roman Road,” and in the Ordnance Map, No. 1, as “ Watling 
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Street,” runs to the south of the modern road, along the open high 
land above the Thames, and then among the woods, having on the 
left Stone Castle, where a castle stood at the time of the pilgrim- 
age. Nearly three miles from the Brent is the first cottage in the 
hamlet of Stonewood. The cottage garden divides the road into 
two branches. That on the left is Watling Street, and can be 
followed, on foot only, for a mile and a half, or less, through 
Swanscombe Park Wood, and then over two or three fields nigh to 
Springhead, into the road which continues right on eastward to 
Rochester. The right-hand road, running through Stonewood and 
a deep, wild, sandy lane, is a way for carriages to the point at 
which the 7 coming from Swanscombe Park Wood falls into 
the road. the fields between the wood and the road the words 
“ Ancient Remains” are printed on the Ordnance Map, No. 1. 
Roman coins and other relics have been turned up here by the 
plough, and it is said that there is still a large undisturbed treasure 
of such things. Southfleet is about a mile and a quarter to the 
south of these ancient remains. The Ordnance Map, No. 6, and the 
map “ Britannia Romana” place close to this little town of South- 
fleet Vagniace, a station in the second Iter of Antoninus, the 
nearest to Rochester on the way from London. Antiquaries do 
not agree as to the po site of Vagniace ; one or another of 
them gives it to Wrotham, to Swanscombe, to Springhead, to 
Maidstone, or to Northfleet,and the map “Britannia Romana” marks 
it as standing on Watling Street. If Vagniace and Southfleet were 
the same, or close together,and stood on Watling Street, then another 
way must be found from the cottage in Stonewood to Southfleet, and 
from Southfleet to Wingfield Bank, about half a mile east of 
Springhead. But it will be safe to believe in the road through 
Swanscombe Park Wood. Northfleet and Southfleet were the 
extremes of the fleet or creek which once ran inland from the 
Thames. It is probable that Vagniace was the military station 
at Southfleet, the head of the inlet, that the remains show another 
station which was on Watling Street, between Northfleet and 
Southfleet, and that a road from Vagniace joined the great road 
at Wingfield Bank. In Hasted’s time the Roman road was, and 
to those who seek perhaps is now, very visible in its course from 
Springhead in a direct line towards Cobham Park and Rochester. 
rom the ancient remains, passing Springhead and Wingfield 
Bank, it runs more than two miles to Northumberland Gate. 
About midway, “ Watling Street ”is again marked on the Ordnance 
Map, No. 6, for the length of a mile. At the end of the two miles 
and more, it crosses the high road from Gravesend to Meopham, 
close to the Northumberland turnpike gate, and proceeds through 
the hamlet of Singlewell on to Cobham Park, sometimes on the 
right, sometimes on the left of the present road, and at other times 
falling into the road itself. At the distance of rather more than 
two miles from the turnpike is St. Thomas's Well. Ten years 
ago, an old pump with a raised wooden platform stood over the 
well on a waste grass plot by the road side, and it still remains; 
but the greater part of the green margin is now enclosed in the 
garden ofa rebuilt cottage, and the pump, jammed between the 
garden fence and the highway, looks fitter to supply a suburban 
alley than to mark the spring from which Chaucer drank. For 
about half a mile from the well to Brewer's Gate, the northern 
lodge of Lord Darnley’s park, we have an English country road in 
perfection, winding through the open woodland with snatches of 
greensward and fern. Here the present way does not seem 
exactly to follow the course of Watling Street, nor further on, for 
three miles more, from Brewer’s Gate to Strood Hill, as it passes 
between orchards and hop-gardens on the one side, and on the 
other the park which, a few years after Chaucer’s death, Joan of 
Cobham brought to her third or fourth husband, Sir John Oldcastle. 
Hasted says that the Park pales seemed for some little space to 
stand on Watling Street until it came to Brewer's Gate, where it 
ran into a thick wood, and was not to be followed. At Strood 
Hill the modern coach road, coming from the north-west over 
Gadshill, receives the old road at the distance of a mile from 
Rochester. From Strood Eustace amen a friend whose 
society greatly influenced Chaucer's literary life, and who hated 
land more than he loved Chaucer, took the legend upon the 
faith of which he once and again represented Englishmen as animals 
who had not yet shed their tails. 

Crossing Milton’s smooth Medway, Spenser's bride of the 
Thames, the pilgrims went through Rochester, the Dwrobrivis of 
the second, third, and fourth itinera of Antoninus. Letween the 

uarrel of the Friar and the Summoner near Bexley Heath, and 

e arrival at Rochester, the Wife of Bath, the Friar, the Sum- 
moner, the Clerk, the Merchant, the Squire, the Frankdin, the 
Doctor, the Pardoner, the Shipman, and the Prioress, had told 
their tales, to which were added Chaucer's Rime of Sir Thopas 
and his tale of Melibeus. At Rochester the Host called upon the 
Monk :— 

My lord the Monk, quod he, be mery of chere, 

For ye shul telle a tale trewely. 

Lo Rouchester stondeth here faste by. 

Ride forth, min owen lord, breke not our game. 
And the worthy Monk went on repeating, from a hundred 
tragedies that he had treasured in his cell, until his companions told 
him that his talking was not worth a butterfly, and called upon 
him for something gladsome, somewhat of hunting. On the high 
road at the top of Chatham Hill, adjoining Rochester, remains of 
Watling Street were to be seen in Hasted’s time. Thence 
to Rainham, three miles, the hedge on the north side of the 
modern way stood upon the Roman road. From Rainham almost 
to Newington, a distance of three miles, it seemed to be on the 


south side, and just short of Newington the two became one. In the 
Ordnance Map, No. 6, “ Watling Street” is marked for the distance 
of about a mile from Newington to Keycoll Hill, where, according 
to Hasted, a great quantity of Roman urns and other relics have 
been found. Hard by are the remains of Roman entrenchments. 
Some antiquaries have been inclined to place the Roman station 
Durolevum at or near Newington. Sittingbourne,named by the Sum- 
moner, is two miles beyond Keycoll Hill. Three miles further on 
is the hamlet of Green Street, and beyond for a mile, from the 
forty-third to the forty-fourth milestone, “ Watling Street” is again 
marked on the Ordnance Map, No. 3, and Durolevum is placed 
close to Green Street, at the distance of a mile and a half west of 
Judd’s Hill, and two miles west of Ospringe. The map “ Britannia 
Romana” sets Durolevum on Judd’s Hill, and writes “Watling 
Street ” over against it. Roman coins and urns in abundance have 
been found here, with ruins of Roman fortifications. If two incon- 
sistent things could be allowed, there is authority enough to sup- 
port both maps, and to give the old camp habitation both at Green 
Street and at Judd’s Hill. Most of the copies of Antoninus make 
Durolevum, whick, on the second Iter, is the station next to 
Rochester, to be either thirteen miles distant from that town, 
which would place it at Green Street, or sixteen, which would set 
it upon Judd’s Ifill. However, the Pentingerian Tables, says 
Hasted—and Mr. Somers seems to agree with them—make it to 
only seven miles from Rochester, that is at Keycoll Hill. But in 
the third Iter, in some copies it is twelve, in others sixteen miles 
from Canterbury; twelve would give Green Street, sixteen Keycoll 
Hill, or thereabouts. In the midst of these perplexities Hasted 
boldly pronounces that Durolevum must have been at Keycoll Hill, 
or at Green Street, or at Judd’s Hill; and yet, quoth he, as though 
he feared that he had not been doubtful enough, Camden, 
Lambarde, Gale, and other learned antiquaries, place it, where no 
Roman remains have been found, at Lenham, seven miles south 
of Sittingbourne; while Mr. Talbot and Dr. Stukely, after much 
hesitation, declare for Charing, four miles south-west of Lenham. 
On the whole, choosing rather to rest in a venial error than to flit 
up and down Hasted’s five doubts, though the evidence seems to 
lean towards Green Street, it may be safe to believe in the 
“Britannia Romana.” For mensuration the authority of the 
Ordnance Map is supreme, but perhaps in archeology we should be 
guided by the other, and fix the wandering station upon Judd’s Hill. 
We are then within half a mile of Ospringe, a town not mentioned 
by Chaucer, but which we know to have been on the pilgrims’ 
road, because Queen Isabella and King John of France and Richard 
of England slept there while on pilgrimage, and Lidgate proposed 
to breakfast, by dining at Ospringe on his return with Chaucer's 
companions from Canterbury :— 

When the sunne arose in the cast full elere, 

Fully in purpose to come to dinere, 

Unto Ospring and break there our fast. 


Soon after leaving Ospringe, which is about nine miles from our 
journey’s end, Watling Street and the modern coach road separate 
to join again at Harbledown, the boundary of the borough of 
Canterbury. Between Ospringe and Harbledown there is sure 
proof that the old Roman road and the road of the pilgrims were 
one. There is no vestige of a Roman way upon or near the modern 
road which passes through New Boughton—not Chaucer's ancient 
village of Boughton, clustering round the church, but the offspri 
of that new road along whose side it straggles. This coach nal 
goes through the forest of Blean, and it is probable that there was 
a pathway there before the high road was made. At the top of 
one ridge of the Biean, between three and four miles from Oanter- 
bury, is an old public-house called “The Gate,” perhaps marking 

entrance into the forest. The main entrance was on Watling 
Street, about a mile to the south, where the old word hatch—a 
gate or door—is preserved, as it is universally on shipboard, and 
frequently in the names of places on land; as at Hatcham, the old 
boundary between Kent and Surrey, the old Halfpenny Hatch in 
the Kent Road, and elsewhere. The pilgrims’ road probably ran 
direct from Ospringe, or from a point a little to the east of 
Ospringe, into South Street, a hamlet in the parish of Boughton, 
near Boughton Church, which is about a mile to the south of New 
Boughton. Hasted says that, according to report, the old Roman 
road through South Street was once the only road in the parish 
of Boughton, and that in the year 1710a coin of the Emperor 
Antoninus was dug up ina hedge on the wayside. There does 
not seem to be any trace of an ancient road direct from Ospringe 
to South Street. At the distance of little more than two miles 
east from that town, a road turning to the right leads into South 
Street. Since the pilgrims passed Rochester, the Monk, the Nun’s 
Priest, and the Second Nun had told their tales before they came to 
Boughton. At Boughton under Blean, the thorp, the old village, 
the travellers were overtaken by the Canon and his Yeoman :— 

Whan that tolde was the lif of seinte Cecile, 
Er we had ridden fully five mile, 

At Boughton under Blee us gan atake 

A man that clothed was in cluihes biake. 


The Yeoman had seen them ride out of their hostelrie in the morn- 
ing.. The Master, wishing to be one of the company, followed, 
trotting and walking, and as he drew nigh to Canterbury, almost 
in despair of overtaking them, he had spurred on the last three 
miles :— 

16056. — Sires now in the morwe tide, 

Out of your hostelrie I saw you ride. 
16043. — he had ridden more than trot or pas. 
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16052. Fast have I priked (quod he) for your sake, 
Because that I wolde you atake. 
16027. His hakeney, which was al pomelee gris, 
So swatte, that it wonder was to see, 
It semed as he had priked miles three. 
The horse eke that his yeman rode upon, 
So swatte, that unnethes might be gon. 

Our journey cannot be delayed to listen to those masterpieces, the 
Prologue and the tale of the Canon’s Yeoman. Chaucer’s avowed 
contempt for the false science of — as elsewhere of astro- 
logy, proves how far in understanding he was beyond his age; 
while the characters of the projector, deceived and deceiving, and 
the servant deluded with his eyes open by the strong will and 
bigoted belief of his master, witness the piercing sight with which 
the poet read the inner man. His alchemists are not, like Ben 
Jonson’s, mere cheats. We are now at Boughton, under the 
western side of an ancient royal forest, the Blean, which seems 
from the Ordnance Map, No. 5, to begin at the distance of about a 
mile north of the village of Chartham, to extend along a range 
of hills, its western boundary, five miles north almost to Salter, 
and to be about four miles in breadth from New Boughton to 
Harbledown, the widest part. It was not in any parish or hun- 
dred, and having been from time to time, both before and after the 
Norman Conquest, disforested in parts, became the abode of vaga- 
bonds and outlaws. One part of it,as resembling a free port open to 
all wanderers, acquired the name of the Ville of Dunkirk. Boughton 
Church and the houses around it lie at the foot, and on the western 
side of the hill which bounds the Blean on the west. According 
to a new order of the tales, the pilgrims, being at Boughton and 
within six miles of their journey’s end, travelled back twenty miles 
to Rochester, and then retraced their ste In Tyrwhitt’s edition, 
the Canon’s Yeoman, who boasted that his master could pave all 
the ground to Canterbury with gold and silver, rehearses his pro- 
logue and tale between Boughton on the west, and Bob-up-and- 
down on the east side of the Blean:— 

Wete ye not wher stondeth a litel toun, 
Which that ycleped is Bob-up-and-doun, 
Under the Blee in Canterbury way ? 
Since there is no little town of that name from Boughton to 
Canterbury, we must search by the description, seeking between 
them for a place of sudden rises and falls, A traveller on the 
western side of the Blean, leaving Boughton behind him, turning 
his face towards Canterbury and crossing the hill, will find the 
place, immediately under the brow on the eastern side. We 
need not seek up and down for undulations. To bob up and 
down signifies jolting and dislocation, the motion of breakers, not 
‘waves. We want a little town standing upon broken ground, 
and we find it halfway between Boughton and Canterbury. The 
pilgrims were at Boughton immediately under the western side of 
the hill, across which was their direct way to Canterbury. Between 
South Street in Boughton and the top of the Blean are the remains 
of the old Roman road along which the country people still " 
The Yeoman began his prologue and tale, which occupy cali 
thousand verses, at Boughton under the Blean, and when he had 
finished, the travellers were still under the Blean, but on the other 
side. Below the brow of the hill on the eastern side, where the 
hatch or gate into the forest formerly stood, within the compass of 
about half a mile there are some fifty ancient buildings, contain- 
ing perhaps two hundred inhabitants, small rm, sc and 
clusters of cottages two or three together, upon ground consisting 
of such sudden rises and falls that, standing on one field, nothing 
more can be seen of the houses in the next field than the chimneys. 
This is Chartham Hatch, and—there can be no mistake— 
Chartham Hatch is Bob-up-and-down, under the Blee in Canter- 
bury way, three miles from Boughton and three miles from 
Canterbury. Travellers who will not struggle through the forest 
may reach Chartham Hatch by going along the highway 
through New Boughton to the third milestone from Canter- 
bury, and then by a cross-road to the south towards the 
village of Chartham, distant three miles, on the South-Eastern 
Railway, Bob-up-and-down being halfway between the high 
road and the village. Behind a little inn at Chartham Hatch, 
kept by Henry Baldock, and immediately under the eastern 
brow of the Blean, overgrown with briars, and running westward 
between steep banks into the wood, are the remains of the old road, 
answering exactly to the road not far from Canterbury, which 
Erasmus describes in the Peregrinatio religionis ergo. This is part 
of the road which goes westward through the Blean to Boughton. 
Near Baldock’s house is a cottage formerly occupied by William 
Hubbard, a wood-reve, born in the year 1775, who lived to the age 
of more than eighty-four years, and now by his son. The old road 
by this cottage, and is still used, though not for carriages, 
by gers to Canterbury, going through part of Chartham 
ood, and then between Bigherry and Howfield Woods to 
Harbledown, where it falls into the main road. The inhabitants 
of Chartham Hatch know by tradition that the old main road, 
once the only road from London to Canterbury, went through their 
hamlet, having Boughton on the western side of the Blean, 
and continued h the woods towards the east, to Canterbury. 
Between Siepedldeun and the journey’s end the prologues 
and the tales of the Manciple and of the Parson were told, and the 
Canterbury Tales ended. 

Having so far followed the path of the pilgrims from the 
Tabard, we leave them at Harbledown within view of the 
Cathedral, 


CHURCH LEGISLATION IN AUSTRIA. 


UR readers may have noticed a telegram announcing the close, 
on Monday last, of the general debate on the Ecclesiastical 
Bill introduced by the Government in the Lower House of the 
Austrian Reichstag, which was passed by the large majority of 224 
votes against 71. Herr Stremayer, the Minister of Worship, 
described the proposed laws as the result of a calm and 
unprejudiced consideration of the existing state of affairs, and not 
an attempt to oppress the Catholic Church, observing that “ the 
Government cannot permit the abuse of religion for the p of 
intrigues fraught with danger to the State, or allow the ministers 
of God to become the missionaries of an organized opposition to 
the laws of their country. It is not intended to wage war against 
the Church, but to bring about order in her relations with the 
Government, that she may freely exercise her holy mission without 
encroaching on the inviolable rights of the State.” And the Prince 
von Auersperg, President of the Ministry, added significantly, in 
reference to the threat of the Opposition that the Bills, if passed, 
would never be allowed to become a reality, that the Government 
would take care to enforce respect for the laws. This brief 
announcement contains not only the record of an unusually stormy 
debate, which opened on the 5th and closed on the 9th inst., in the 
Reichstag, but the result—practically, if not technically, we must 
—— the final result—of an agitation still in progress which 
as lasted for several weeks, and pervades all classes and political 
parties in the country. The vote of Monday last is not absolutely 
final, for the separate clauses have still to be discussed, and 
the Bill will then have to pass the Upper House, where a strenuous 
opposition, organized by the bishops, is in course of preparation 
against it. But the end can hardly be doubtful after so decisive 
a verdict of the Lower House on the main issue, secured by 
the combined action of several parties, not always in harmony 
with each other or with the Government. Of the details of 
these new measures we spoke six weeks ago, and it may 
suffice to repeat here that, if in some respects they resemble 
the Falk laws in Prussia, they are far less sweeping and 
oppressive ; there is indeed little or nothing which a foreign critic 
is entitled to find fault with, although some regulations read 
strangely to an English eye, and must depend on local circum- 
stances for their justification. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Ultramontane faction is a serious difficulty both to 
Austrian and Prussian statesmen, but there is one important dif- 
ference; in Prussia the Ultramontanes really have grounds of 
complaint, whereas in Austria their opponents might allege much 
better reason for dissatisfaction than themselves. Up to this: 
moment, notwithstanding the friendly language of Herr Stremayer 
at the time of the Vatican Council, the Old Catholics have been 
unable to obtain any sort of civil recognition in Austria, and 
cannot even get married except through the unwelcome and 
reluctant ministry of the Established clergy, who of course 
throw all possible obstacles in their way. It is not surpris- 
ing to hear that one section of the Liberals were disposed to 
vote against the Government measure unless it was ex- 
tended to include civil marriage and a recognition of the 
status of the Old Catholics, though they eventually abandoned a 
line of policy which would have practically played into the hands. 
of the Ultramontanes. The extreme irritation of the latter is per-- 
haps partly to be explained by the new legislation involving the 
final and complete abandonment of the Concordat, which, according 
to received Roman maxims, is binding on secular Governments 
until annulled by the Pope, though it is not binding on him any 
longer than he finds its observance expedient for the interests of 
the Church. Of the fact of their irritation at all events there can 
be no doubt, as will easily appear from what has taken place and 
is still taking place in Austria, wherever their influence is felt. 
The Prince-Bishop of Seckau, Dr. Zwerger, who seems to be a. 
very mettlesome prelate, sounded the alarm a month ago in his 
Lenten Pastoral, though confining himself for the moment to general 
forebodings of the deadly perils to which the Church and the faith 
were exposed, and pointed references to the bright example of the 
“martyr” Ledochowski, which would have to be followed soon by 
all Austrian bishops who were not prepared “to betray their 
faith.” Meanwhile the Catholic Casino in Prague, under clerical 
guidance, busied itself in organizing mass petitions against the 
new laws, and the Ultramontane Vaterland denounced in no 
measured terms this attempt to impose, under a new form, “ what- 
ever Byzantinism, Gallicanism, Febronianism, Josephinism, and 
Ceesaro-Papism had devised against the independence and rights 
of the Church.” The Government on its side was naturally 
anxious to establish entire union among the different sections 
of the constitutional party on this question, and a preliminary 
conference under the presidency of Prince Auersperg was held for 
the purpose. A proposal of Dr. Smolka to postpone, with the view 
of shelving, the debate in the Reichstag was rejected, and on this 
a petition from the Bohemian Catholic Union was presented to the 
Emperor, entreating him, in case of the Bills passing, to withhold 
the Royal sanction “ until the consent of those divinely authorized 
to represent the Catholic Church had been obtained.” The 
Vaterland explained at the same time that the abolition of the 
Concordat was incompatible with the principles of the Syllabus. 
As the day for the opening of the debate approached, the strife 
grew hotter, and a large number of members on both sides put 
down their names to speak. Cardinal Schwartzenberg, Arch- 
bishop of Prague, who had come to stay at Vienna during the 
sittings of the Reichstag, was regarded as the standard-bearer of 
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the Opposition rather than Cardinal Rauscher, who kept more in 
the background. On March 4, the day before the commencement of 
the debate, there appeared a highly ‘odemnatery hlet of Bishop 
Zwerger’s. He denies in the first place all Taht of the State to 
deal with ecclesiastical matters except by consultation with the 
Holy See, and then proceeds to argue that, if the proposed laws 
should be enacted, Catholics will be absolved from all obligation 
to obey them on the ground that such arbitrary usurpations are 
mere acts of violence, and we are only bound to obey the lawful 
authority of the State; when it transcends the rights allowed to 
it by God, it is disobedience to Him to submit. But the tendency 
of the proposed laws, as of those recently enacted in Prussia, is, 
he adds, to unchristianize the people, and the duty of resistance 
is all the more imperative in Austria, where Catholics cannot plead 
the excuse of being in aminority. ‘Here we are the majority.” 
Such is the tone and drift of the Prince-Bishop’s manifesto, which 
has been scattered in thousands of copies throughout the country, 
with the view of procuring as many petitions as possible to the 
bishops from the various local Ultramontane Unions in order to 
strengthen their hands in the Upper House, or, if necessary, in a 
direct appeal to the Crown, which, however, is pretty certain 
to prove ineffectual. Addresses of the kind had already been 
received from Troppau, Salzburg, and some other places, before the 
debate began. That there was little hope of victory in the Lower 
House was probably well understood when it became known that 
the Left, the Centre, and the Party of Progress were united to a 
man in support of the Government, and that some even of the 
Poles—whose help the Right had counted upon—were on the 
same side also. And the rejection of a second attempt to shelve 
the question by referring it to a Select Committee, proposed by the 
Moravian ay Prazak, left no room for doubt. 

Accordingly, when the discussion actually began, although the 
crowded state of the House and the galleries testified to the 
interest felt in it, a want of confidence was noticed in the speeches 
of the leading opponents of the Government. Count Hohenwart, 
who represented “ the feudal Ultramontane view,” spoke with calm 
and incisive force, but somewhat coldly; and Father Greuter, who is 
described as “ the most pugnacious champion of the Curia in Parlia- 
ment,” was thought to i lost something of the fire and sarcastic 
bitternessof his earlierdeliverances. He took care, however, certainly 
to be irritating, if not effective. The Tyrol, he pointedly assured his 
hearers, would never obey the new laws ; an Evangelical was being 
substituted for the Apostolic Empire, and Austria was simply fol- 
lowing the lead of Prussia, like a flock of sheep. The new laws 
were not merely an attack on the hierarchy, but on the Church, 
devised in the interests of Prussia. The speaker warmed with his 
subject, and at length in a passionate peroration demanded, amid 
loud cries of “Order!” from the Left, what proof there was of 
“the shameless imputations” of encroachments of the Church on 
the civil domain, and misuse of ecclesiastical property, which 
formed the pretext for the new laws. He wound up with a second 
and “solemn” declaration that “we in the Tyrol will never, never 
acknowledge such laws, come what may.” Gdollerich, who followed 
him on the opposite side, denounced less bitterly the in- 
subordination of the clergy, and pal sc | his speech with an 
emphatic assertion of the necessity for a strict execution of the 
laws, when passed, since the enforcement of the law is the sole ade- 
quate basis of the liberty of the pe. Another speaker 
on the same side commended the Bill as “ the supreme fruc- 
tification of the Constitution ;” while a third dilated in rather 
Exeter Hall fashion on the martyrdom of John Huss, the precursor 
of the Reformation, and reproached the —— from Bohemia 
with their unfaithfulness to the memory of the noblest man their 
nation had ever produced. There was a good deal more oratory of 
the same kind, which need not be reproduced here. The result of the 
debate, prolonged to the 9th instant, has been already mentioned. 
We may add that the Emperor has since then telegraphed from 
— his approval of Herr Stremayer’s speech in defence of the 

ill. 


In preparation for the contest in the Upper House the bishops 
are assembling in Vienna, where they were to hold a Conference 
to arrange their plan of action on Thursday last, at which the 
Bishop of Breslau, whose diocese lies partly in Austrian territory, 
had promised to attend. And on the 19th the Prince-Bishop of 
Seckau is to address a general meeting of all the Catholic Unions, 
No doubt abundant matter for eloquent declamation and gloomy 
anticipations of the future will be found in the recent course of 
events in Prussia. At Miinster and Tréves there have been 
popular riots, caused at the latter place by the imprisonment 
of the Bishop, and the forcible closing of his Seminary by the 
police ; at Miinster, by the seizure of the furniture in the episcopal 

, Which was put up to public auction to pay the fines 
incurred by the Bishop for disobedience to the Falk laws. Nor are 
the Austrian prelates likely to overlook the still more stringent 
measures just passed, at the instance of Prince Bismarck, by the 
Federal Council at Berlin, which far surpass in severity even the 
laws of last May. These last enactments direct that an 
ecclesiastic (bishops included) who has been deposed or cens 
by the new Church courts, fees | be deprived of his rights of 
citizenship, and, pending the trial of his case, may be “ interned” 
by the police at any place they choose to select. And no 
ecclesiastic banished or deprived of civil rights in his own State 
can be allowed to reside or obtain rights of citizenship in any 
other State of the German Empire without the express sanction of 
the Federal Council. A short and easy method is thus provided 
for the permanent expulsion of any or all of the German bishops 


from their country, and we can hardly wonder if their ae 
brethren in Austria take alarm at even the shadow of any si 
scheme of legislation when proposed to be applied to themselves. 
The cases, however, as we pee before, are not really similar 
either in form or in substance. And while the practical effect 
of the Austrian laws will depend very much on the spirit in which 
they are carried out—for a swe discretion is left in the hands of 
the Government—it must be remembered there is no Bismarck 
and no Protestant majority at Vienna. On the other hand, the 
Austrian Empire, with its heterogeneous medley of nationalities 
and religions, and its inchoate system of “Home Rule” in 
Hungary, has difficulties peculiar to itself to contend with, and is 

y likely to press with undue severity on an influential and 
hitherto well-affected class of its subjects. Political complications 
are notoriously, all the world over, the opportunity of the Church. 
But if the Austrian bishops could make themselves very trouble- 
some, as no doubt they could and would under severe provocation, 
they will pause, if they are wise, to ask themselves in the first 
place what is the extent of their present grievance, and 
whether they »#ve most to gain or lose in the long run by fighting 
@ outrance what is, after all, much more the battle of the Roman 
Curia than their own. 


WINTER IN CAIRO. 


assures us unreservedly that “nothing can be 
pleasanter or more salubrious than the climate of Cairo during 
the winter months,” and undoubtedly he is right as to the rule. But 
the rule has its exceptions, and this winter has been one of them. 
We hear that there have been at least a dozen wet days during a 
couple of months; that the thermometer of a morning has some- 
times fallen nearly to freezing point, and that there has been a 
prevalence of the bitter sirocco winds. Apparently it has been 
much the same over all the land of Egypt, and even in the low- 
roofed cabins of the dahabeahs the voyagers have been glad to 
wrap themselves in extra blankets. To us who are accus- 
tomed to the treacherous cruelty of English seasons, and are 
shivering now under the rigours of an English March, an occa- 
sional wet day, a sharp morning, or even a burst of biting 
winds, may seem comparatively a small thing. We are 
never sanguine in our expectations of anything better, and 
thankfully welcome as so much gain anything that savours of 
Southern summers. We have solidly built houses too—where they 
have not been scamped by unscrupulous builders—and we were in 
the way of keeping up blazing fires before our coals went to fancy 
prices. But when you go abroad to look for summer in winter, 
you are proportionately disappointed when you fail to find it. 
Good fortune in the search may be matter of life and death to 
ourself or to some member of your party. You burned your 

ats when you embarked on the Southern-bound steamer, leaving 
all your home comforts behind you, and an English winter in an 
Eastern house may mean sudden death instead of new life. Even 
if you went eastwards for enjoyment and nothing else, daily dis- 
appointment is terribly frettmg to the temper. Your 
miseries will be bad enough, but you will sicken besides with 
the deferred hope of the lotus-eating existence of which you 
have been dreaming—an existence in which time was to roll 
along with you on castors, and you were to inhale on soft 
cushions of rose leaves the exhilarating fragrance of balm-laden 
breezes, with nothing to remind you that you still bore the 
burdens of mortality but some extortionate hotel-keepers or idle 
and importunate beggars. In short, when you start for a winter 
sojourn abroad you stake heavily on the chances of a pro- 
itious season. It is true that the chances may be many in your 
favour, but that makes it all the worse when you find you have lost ; 
and the further you have gone the more you feel injured when by 
the freaks of fortune you fare indifferently. 

This must be especially the case when you invest in the 
lottery of an outlying health resort like Cairo. Cairo is a very 
long way off, and, besides the distance and the expense, there is a 
great deal to be weighed in going there; but at least you have 
taken little thought about the climate. You must calculate on 
the possibility of cold seasons on the Cornice anywhere from 
Hyéres and Cannes to Spezzia; and indeed the natives them- 


selves acknowledge as much by fitting stoves and fireplaces into. 


your apartments. In Rome you often get up of a morning to see 
the snow-flakes settled thick upon the house-tops, and the Chiaja 
at Naples is one of the bleakest corners in Europe when the 
drizzle-laden wind comes whistling down from Vesuvius. But in 
going to Cairo you expect to pass from Europe into something like 
the tropics. To all intents and p Pig are going to sun 
yourself in the country of Lalla and the Arabian Nights, for 
naturally when you indulged in romantic raptures over your pre- 
tions, you did not split hairs about the niceties of geographical 
fetail. From the hour when you rise to the time you go to bed 
—for of course you carry with you your indolent Western habits— 
ou expect to be disporting yourself in a bath of perpetual sun- 
Nor are your earliest of the land of promise 
by any means unsatisfactory. You are wakened off Alexandria 
by the hoarse rattle of the anchor-chains running out through 
the hawse-holes, and you hasten in the airiest of morning 
toilets on to the decks that are being washed by streaming 
bucketfuls of water. You see a blood-red page : through a 
bank of cloud into a cloudless heaven, behind a line of sandy beach 
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broken here and there by a house or a palm-tree. The light breath 
of the morning scarcely stirs a fuld of your dressing-gown. From 
that time, until you arrive at Cairo, very probably all is pleasure, 
provided you have secured an intelligent dragoman to see you safe 
through the ordeal of the beggars and the donkey boys. If Alex- 
andria appeared to bea reflection of the Bagdad of your boyhood, 
although the Oriental life there was so largely diluted with 
commonplace Levantine rascality, Cairo is absolutely enchanting. 
In the general sense of light and brightness, in the exhilaration of 
an atmosphere more buoyant than you have ever breathed before, 
you fancy that its gorgeous novelties will never pall. You are 
transported into the most emis of pictures by Roberts, 
glowing in the golden lights of a landscape by Hildebrandt. In the 
— of the Uzbekéeh that stretch before your windows, you 
your eyes on the rich vegetation which you had associated 
hitherto with hothouses at Kew. The heavy masses of the velvety 
oe are relieved brilliant bursts of bloom on unfamiliar 
owering shrubs. e costumes of the people strike you even 
more than the gay flowers of that brilliant winter garden. Parti- 
cular turbans may be dingy, not to say dirty; many of 
the flowing robes may be ragged; but to your dazzled eyes 
the yews effect is unimpeachable, And, after all, the Uzbekeeh 
is of the Franks Frankish, as you begin to find out when you 
stray into the Moskée, the former Frankish quarter, and further 
yet into the genuine Egyptian city. You are lost in admiration 
as you make your first solemn progress towards the bazaars, 
where the bright light comes glittering down through hanging 
coverings of many-hued carpets, from the strip of azure sky high 
overhead between the hanging roofs. You stare in delighted 
wonder at the various attractions displayed in a succession of 
stalls. The articles are so novel and so quaint in themselves 
that you scarcely realize how many of them are common in 
material and coarse in texture. Now it is the paraphernalia of 
the smoker—carved meerschaums and amber mouthpieces, gorgeous 
hookahs and narghileys; now it is a show of fantastic slippers, 
worked in all manner of golden embroidery, and the morocco dyed 
in such colours as the West will never imitate until it learns to 
forget the value of time. Again, it is a display of many-coloured 
handkerchiefs with their broad fringes, or striped coverings of goat- 
wool and camel-hair, or flimsy burnouses with their meandering 
veins of silk. Or, more characteristic still, it is a show of pottery 
ware, whose graceful designs have been disinterred from istoric 
tombs, The merchants impress you almost more t their 
goods. Each time that you are brought to a standstill, you are 
caught by the glitterimg eye of some impassive old Turk or Copt, 
squatted cross- on the well-worn cushions of his divan, and 
gazing listlessly behind his coffee-cup out of a floating cloud 
of latakia. Nor is it only the life of the city that you see about 
you in the bazaars. Conspicuous in the crowd are types of wild 
African life from distant oases and remote deserts. It is the 
season when the Bedouin come in to dispose of the shearings of 
their flocks and the mts they weave from them; and for 
months before the departure of the annual caravan for the Holy 
City there are pilgrims collecting from all Northern Africa in the 
hope of paying their pew by trade. You have opportu- 
nities of studying Oriental customs, too, for most of the rites 
and ceremonies come off out of doors. 
musicians and mummers ing ani ing before a house 
where a wedding feast has been in or or days. There 
you are entangled in a bat of professional mourners, 
wailing and howling like j among the tombs. And 
when you have had enough of the town for the time being, there 
is plenty that is picturesque to be found above it or in the 
environs. You mount by the steep streets that lead to the 
citadel, and look out at eventide to where the sun is sinkin 
in the Libyan desert beyond the Nile and behind the Sphinx ont 
the Pyramids. As an American might say, the glow of the sunrise 
which you admired on landing “was not a circumstance ” to what 
you gaze on now. To say nothing of the memories of those forty cen- 
turies which Napoleon revived in his famous bulletin, the lights on 
the river and the foreground and the distant desert are what you 
would have called extravagantly impossible had you seen them in a 
painting. The tumbledown buildings of Cairo itself, the labyrinth 
of lanes and alleys, have all been swallowed up with their foul 
details in the broad effect of dazzling glory, and the whole is 
set off by the mosques with their minarets, and the domes of the 
tombs of the Caliphs and the Sultans. On the days when you do 
not feel disposed to climb to the citadel, you have the fashionable 
road to the gardens of Shoobra, with the lines of sparkling 
equipages, Frankish and Egyptian ; with —_ of laden camels ; 
with ambling Arabs of the breed ; with dark-eyed houris 
hypoeritically veiled in their ; with the running Syces 
with their long wands of offiee, and their crimson-girdled draperies 
of white. In short, your first few fine days in Cairo fully realize 
fondest dreams, and feel that for months of such unal- 
loved bliss it was worth to overdraw your credit with your 
But in a brief space of time, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, you find it borne in upon you that all earthly 
leasures are fleeting. The dryness and the warmth of the air 
in to tell upon a tem ent accustomed to damp and cold. 
There is little inducement to indulge in ian exercise. There 
is turf in the Uzbekéeh, kept up at a vast diture on water- 
works, but everywhere else everything is burned and barren. There 
ate masses of roads, and the trees that 
line the drive to are changing rapidly from green to 


Here is a group of 


grey. The clatter of tongues in the crowded thoroughfares begins 
to deafen you, and the jostling of uncivil Moslems becomes in- 
tolerable. When the first impressions of novelty wear off, the 
goods displayed for sale appear paltry. There can be no 


doubt that the stenches are horrible, and the people are 


not much cleaner than their streets or their dwellings. You 
begin to tire of your life in the hotel. The bedrooms are some- 
what bare, the salle-a-manger is decidedly bleak, and the wire 
covers over everything on which flies can settle are unpleasantly 
suggestive of one of the most noisome plagues of Egypt. You 
are losing the fine edge of your appetite, and are inclined to 
grumble at the monotony of the fare. The fowls are lean, so are 
the mutton and the beef. Most likely the company bores you; 
the pleasantest of the guests are mere birds of passage, loitering 
homeward-bound from India, or else on their way to the Upper 
Nile. Yet you must remain perforce where you are, for there are 
no private apartments to be hired, and it may he presumed that you 
are not of such exalted degree as to induce the Khedive to place a 
palace at your disposal. All this is supposed to be in fine weather 
too; but if the weather breaks, as it has done this season, where 
are you then? There is no fire in your room, and nothing in the 
dark salon below stairs but a close and cheerless stove of tiles, 
Your windows rattle with each gust that shakes them, and the 
wind comes whistling in under the door and takes dismal liberties 
with the bit of carpet before your bed. Out of doors the bright 
blue sky has changed to achilly grey. Your relaxed frame is 
chilled and shrivelled by the keen sirocco, which searches out any 
latent infirmity in the way of rheumatism, neuralgia, or toothache. 
It fills your clothes, your eyes, and your nostrils with the dust that 
circles round you in cloudy pillars. You long for rain to lay 
it, and when the rain comes it makes you only more wretched 
still. For you must take your stroll abroad through oceans of 
mud. There is something intensely depressing in the warm 
damp that envelopes you, and there is nothing in the sur- 
rounding cafés, theatres, and the like, to cheer you with fac- 
titious excitement. So, on the whole, it seems a serious risk 
to arrange deliberately for a whole season in Cairo. But what 
surprises us is that no one of the French adventurers who seek 
and obtain the patronage of the Khedive should ever have tried 
to make something of Ismailia. There the winter climate is perfect 
and invariable, and there is not a chance of its throwing you over. 
The situation is unique in its picturesqueness, among the wild 
sandhills of the desert. Yet there is abundance of water about 
you, and nothing is needed but more abundant irrigation to make 
tropical vegetation shoot up “spontaneous,” and the desert to 
blossom like a rose. 


REVIEWS. 


FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS.* 


ae first thing to be observed about the works of Fichte 

translated in this volume is that, in spite of their title, they 
are not popular. It seems probable that Fichte himself thought 
they were, inasmuch as in the preface to the Bestimmung des 
Menschen he says that he intends it to be understood by any reader 
who can understand a book at all. Wecan only say that, if this is 
true in Germany, German children must be preternaturally wise 
by the time they are able to read. There is indeed one sense in 
which Fichte may be said to be popular; instead of expressing 
himself in the technical language accepted by philosophical 
writers, he tries to escape from preconceived associations by re- 
casting his thought in fresh and unworn terms. In the same way 
Berkeley may be called popular in English philosophy. Not that 
Berkeley is alone among our philosophers in having taken some 
pains to write in clear English; but the comparison between him 
and Fichte is oné to which we shall have to recur. Just now we 
have to say that Fichte is decidedly harder reading than Berkeley, 
being quite as subtle and more involved; and it is well known 
that divers English and Scotch philosophers, especially Scotch, 
have not succeeded in understanding Berkeley. On the other 
hand, Fichte’s own text is considerably more intelligible than are 
any condensed accounts of his doctrine, however well done. But 
in this there is nothing peculiar. 

The Memoir of Fichte which stands at the beginning of this 
volume is useful and interesting ; but we could wish it written in a 
less magniloquent fashion. We do not want to be told that when 
Fichte was poor, “poverty, the scholar’s bride, knocked at his 
door.” Still less do we care to hear, on the occasion of his accept- 
ing a tutorship at Ziirich, that “he was to find an asylum in 
Liberty's own mountain home—in the land which Tell had con- 
secrated to all future ages as the sacred abode of truth and 
freedom.” A serious writer ought really to bear in mind at this 
time of day that Tell’s exploits are not extended even by legend 
to Ziirich, and that he did not in fact “ consecrate ” Ziirich or any 
other place, for the sufficient reason that he is a fabulous person. 
Ample proof will be found in this Memoir that Fichte was an up- 
right man, a true friend, and a devoted husband, and that personal 
intercourse with him must have been a great fortune to those who 
enjoyed it. But what comes out above all is the unceasing vigour 


* Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Popular Works: the Nature of the Scholar, 
the Vocation of Man, the Doctrine ¢ Religion. With a Memoir by William 
Smith, LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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and energy of the man. He seems not to have been happy except 
in action, and for this he soon had opportunities enough when 
once his reputation was established. His lite as a Professor at 
Jena was anything but contemplative. Jie had not been there 
long before he went to work to reform the manners of the students. 
He accomplished his object to some extent, but still a disorderly 
minority made Jena for a season too hot to hold him. In a few 
years he found himself loudly accused of atheism, and notwith- 
standing that the accusation was wholly unfounded and abundantly 
refuted, it was so far eflective that he resigned his professorship 
and migrated to Berlin. There he found a thoroughly congenial 
employment in the foundation of the new University which was 
ape of the great scheme of German regeneration. More than this, 

e appears to have been to some extent the founder of the Prussian 
system of national education. Yet, in the face of such facts as 

ese, people continue to talk and write as if speculative philo- 
sophers were all mere dreamers, and never left any visible mark on 
the world. The remainder of Fichte’s work at Berlin and the 
noble and touching close of his life are already familiar to English 
readers through Mr. Lewes’s history, and it would be idle to 
attempt any ebiguens in this place. 

It is equally i — to give within our space any sufficient 
account of the philosophical contents of the volume ; we therefore 
select the piece which is most characteristic and most complete 
in itself, the Bestimmung des Menschen. This contains a 
general outline of Fichte’s philosophy written at a time when he 
was in the fulness of his powers. Some analogy to the way in 
which he presents the aot = of knowledge and being may be 
found by the English reader in Mr. Tennyson’s couplet :— 

Dark is the world to thee ; thyself art the reason why ; 

For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel “1 am I” ? 
The germ of the solution offered by Fichte is contained in Faust’s 
intuitive exclamation, “Im / g¢ war die That.” From another 
point of view it might be regarded as a glorified philosophical 

el to the doctrine of justification by faith. In its arrange- 
ment and method the work may be rudely likened to Berkeley’s 
Dialogues tied in a knot, with a Platonic myth tacked on at the 
end. In form it is a monologue, the speaker not being Fichte 
himself, butan ideal representative of thinking humanity, whom for 
convenience we will call the Student. The first book is entitled 
“Doubt.” The Student’s purely scientific contemplation of the 
world leads him to a view which may be called a determinist 
Pantheism. All particular things are links in a chain of 
necessity ; every part of the universe is bound up with every 
other , and it is one indivisible force which rules the whole. 
Conceive the resting-place of a single grain of sand to be changed by 
a few paces, and you must conceive the whole past history of the 
world to have been different. I, too, says the Student, ama particu- 
lar determinate result of the creative forces; partly of those which 
result in animal life, partly of those which result in thought. Nature 
contemplates herself from a new point of view in each individual. 
Every idea ( use the word ¢dea in Berkeley's 
sense, but any one who likes may read presentation—corresponds to 
and is the token of an outward reality. It is obvious that Fichte 
had studied Spinoza to some purpose, and we are in fact told that 
early in life he did pass through a stage of Spinozism. The 
Student had set out with the full purpose of following his 
reason whither it led him, and accepting its conclusions without 
reserve; but he now finds that his mind revolts against these con- 
clusions. He cannot brook to lose his independence, and become 
a mere link in the general order of things. He wants to be no slave, 
but a lord of nature. Feeling that there must be something 
wrong, he re-examines the path by which he has travelled. He 
succeeds in hitting upon the doubtful points, but finds that he has 
no means of coming to a decision either way, and the first book 
ends in absolute suspense. So far, it will be observed, the question 
of Idealism has not been raised at all. 

The second book is entitled “Knowledge.” A mysterious 
Spirit ap in a vision to the Student, and offers to assist 
him in gee Th Then follows a dialogue, which goes 
over much the same ground as Berkeley, presenting curious like- 
nesses and differences. Both Fichte’s Spirit and Berkeley's 
Philonous pursue the same general road to Immaterialism; a 
word which it may be proper to remind the reader is no modern 
figment, but Berkeley's own. In Fichte, however, the course 
is longer and more involved. As in Berkeley, it is shown that 
all perception must be perception of a state of consciousness, 
and that what we call the sensible qualities of objects are known 
only as modifications of consciousness; and even if it could be 
imagined that by means of a special organ we could perceive things 
in p snead a we certainly have no such organ. The notion of a 
material substratum is got rid of by a process which in comparison 
with Berkeley’s is clumsy, and which moreover tacitly assumes a 
good deal of very doubtful physiology. In due course the Student 
admits that the reality of sensible things in which man naturally 
believes, whatever else it may be, is not that unknown “thing in 
itself” which artificial reason postulates as the cause of sensation. 
We must now over some more developments, noticing only 
that there is a daring, but to an English mind quite hopeless, at- 
tempt to construct space out of mere consciousness. ie i- 
cular e of consciousness is assumed to be analogous to a 
linear motion, and consequently space of three dimensions, as con- 
taining all possible motions, corresponds to consciousness in 

as containing all possible mental variations. The next 
ite conclusion is that all knowledge and all consciousness 
are self-knowledge and self-consciousness. In this part of 


the dialogue the turn of thought and the expressions re- 
mind one more of Terrier than of Berkeley. And now 
we come to a notable point of divergence from Berkeley. At the 
stage corresponding to this Berleley’s Hylas already trembles at 
a prospect of utter uncertainty, but is rescued from any further 
confusion by an appeal to the simple conseiousness of self-existence. 
But Fichte’s Student goes on the whole way to Nihilism. Con- 
sciousness, he says in efiect, tells me not of a self which is one and 
indivisible, a continuous thinking being which is the substratum 
of thought, but only of a certain determinate thought at each 
moment. This is precisely the step which Berkeley refused to 
take; he assumes as an ultimate fact that the Ego is given in con- 
sciousness as real and indivisible, and thereupon proceeds to build 
up his world anew. But the Student finds in the Ego nothing but 
a variable factor of consciousness,a mere opposite of the non-Ego, 
which changes with the changes of the non-Ego at every moment ; 
Ich is only a synonym for Mehiding. The notion of personal 
identity is an artificial figment like that of a material substratum. 
And so the Idealism which at first devoured Materialism has ended 
by devouring itself, and the student is left to blank Nihilism. He 
breaks out into reproaches against the deceitful Spirit who has 
brought him to this pass. The Spirit calmly replies that he has 
only learnt the conditions of knowledge, and that his mistake was 
to seek for the reality of things in that quarter at all. “Knowle 

is not reality, for the very reason that it is knowledge.” There is 
another way of attaining the long-sought Reality, and the Student 
may find it if he will. The third and last book, entitled “ Faith,” 
shows how his search is ultimately rewarded. 

The Student demands something beyond the sphere of his 
individual perceptions and independent of them. He seeks a 
restoration of his natural belief im the reality of the world, a means 
of confirming the irresistible feeling which tells him there is a 
reality against the equally irresistible reasoning which tells him 
there is none. He turns to examine this feeling and see if it can 
justify itself. How is it manifested? In Action. Action, not 

owledge, is the purpose of man’s life. Something in his nature 
forces him to act as if the world were real. As if it were real ?— 
but in the very act of obeying this immer command the Student 
has revealed to him the true and abiding reality he seeks. He 
can form and act upon a definite intention, and his purpose as 
conceived by him (Zweckbegrif, which might perhaps be ren- 
dered final concept, by analogy to final cause), together with the 
conscious power of realizing it, involves the assumption of a real 
and independent power quite different from the mere passive 
capacity jor ideas. Here then is the point of contact between 
consciousness and reality. It is curious that Fichte does not 
dwell more on this cardinal notion of the “ final coneept.” It is 
by no means elementary, and seems open to much consideration. 
For instance, the reflection is obvious that the concept is presum- 
ably made up of materials already given in experience. But 
Fichte does not stop to notice the doubts that might be suggested 
on this or on various other grounds. In fact, he is on the point of 
overleaping dialectic procedure altogether. 

What then (the Student asks himself) does the understanding, 
which alone he has hitherto consulted, say to this? Jn eftect, 
nothing; it cannot prevent us from sg all certainty with 
interminable and unanswerable questions, but it gives no proof or 
disproof. The whole matter is left open; what shall we do? We 
may disregard the voice of nature if we choose, but then life has 
no meaning. The Student resolves to cast away his doubts and 
follow the voice. Thus the balance which is left even by reason 
is turned by faith. The Spirit’s dark hint is now understood. Not 
the Understanding but the Will is the true source of knowledge. 
The Student believes because he wills. He knows the reality of him- 
self as an agent, and of the voice which commands him to action. 
Conscience, regarded not asa mere negative warning, but as an 
active command, is a higher form of the same impulse: and thus 
from the notion of pure activity the Student passes almost imper- 
ceptibly into that of action in obedience toa moral law. Further, 
the moral command, as we may now call it, involves the reality of 
the things to which the command relates. Hence the recognition 
by man of the existence of his fellow-men, independent moral 
beings like himself, as an absolute certainty; hence also his assur- 
ance of the reality of inanimate things. “ My world is the object 
and sphere of my duties, and nothing else.” us we have come 
round to a belief which may be called Moral Realism. The pro- 
cess may be shortly resumed as follows:—Pure contemplation ends 
in an apparently insoluble problem ; the only solution is in action ; 
man has a necessary belief in the reality of his own action, and the 
world is real because it is the medium of his action. 

But the Student’s search is not over. He feels a desire, nay a 
demand (absolute Forderung), for a better world. Then comes a 
brilliant vision of man’s my aie on earth. The catastrophic 
forces of nature will in time exhausted, and man’s conquests 
will be assured and extended. The anarchic forces of man’s own 
nature will in time be exhausted also. Some day the ideal of a 
true State will be realized, and when it is once established the type 
will spread over the world until all States are free and righteous, 
and war becomes impossible. But even this is not enough. 
Nothing more will be possible on earth, and if this finite and 
stationary result were all, man’s destiny would not be satisfied. A 
still higher vision opens to the Student. The high command which 
he has followed reveals to him a world of reason above the world of 
sense. “ Reasonis not for the sake of existence, but existence for the 
sake of reason.” This sentence is the watchword of bis faith ; it 
might be taken as the crucial aphorism of all @ priori philosuphy. 
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Whoever accepts this must accept some form of Metempirics—to 
use Mr. Lewes’s felicitous substitute for “transcendental philo- 

hy ”—whoever rejects it must reject all. And now the in- 
tuitive reason shows a super-terrestrial world, not a future life in 
continuation of this, but an ideal world enveloping and pervadi 
this and all other worlds of sense. In that world Will, which 
we feel to be the true sovereign, but which is apparently baflled in 
the world of sense, has its full effect. Will is to the ideal world 
what motion is to the sensible world. As every motion of a 
particle in space has its appropriate and determinate result, so in 
the ideal world, in some way which we cannot understand, every 
right volition has its fulfilment, however fruitless it may seem to 
us here. And these results will be somehow laid up for us so as 
to constitute our starting-point for further ss in the next life 
to come, under some finite laws quite different from the laws of 
the present material universe. This suggestion of an infinity of 
sensible worlds, each constituted in a way inconceivable to the 
finite minds related to any other, may be compared with the Attri- 
butes of Spinoza’s system. The super-sensual world does not 
itself belong to a future life more than to the present, or to one 
finite order of things, or to one moment of time in the same order 
of thi more than to another; it is ever-present and eternal. 
It is distinctly said that its laws are not as the laws of the 
sensible world, and that it must not be called in to explain sensible 
phenomena. Thus the voluntary motion of a limb, considered as 
an event in the sensible world, is purely mechanical. As far as 
the scientific view , &@ connexion of cause and effect between 
will and mechanical motion is absolutely unthinkable. “ In this 
region of thought the motion of matter, even within my own or- 
ganism, must be explained on purely material grounds.” All dis- 
cussion, therefore, of any causal connexion between mind and 
matter is abandoned as wholly vain. 

Returning again to the intuition of a moral law, the Student 

in another direction, and finds that the law which rules 
the super-sensual world must be nothing else than an Infinite Will. 
This is the spiritual bond which unites the whole world of spiritual 
existence, agents can be aware of one another's existence, 
and influence one another's actions, only through the medium of 
their common dependence on this Infinite Will. This is Fichte’s 
answer to the question which is equally troublesome to almost all 
ilosophies—namely, So far as concerns me and my world, or you 
and your world, your scheme may be good enough; but how do 
you account for the coexistence of you and me in a world somehow 
common to both of us? And it will be observed that this 
answer, though very differently expressed, and applied not 
in the intellectual but in the moral sphere of thought, 
is in truth the same as Berkeley’s. The identity of general 
method, notwithstanding great divergences in treatment and 
ing constructive developments on the - of the later 
philosopher to which Berkeley would assuredly have had nothing 
to say, leads to results which, if we look beneath the form to their 
kernel of pure tion, are identical. The great difference is 
that Berkeley disguises from himself, and therefore from his reader, 
the assumption which overleaps the province of dialectic reason 
and forms the base of a transcendental construction ; whereas 
Fichte, with an admirable insight and boldness, puts it forth 
without hesitation in its true character. The work ends in a 
strain of —_ exultation over the new-found life of spiritual 
freedom, which contains passages of a beauty hardly surpassed even 
in Plato, Fichte’s philosophy is sometimes spoken of as a purely 
istic Idealism ; but the reader who has accompanied us so far 
will not fail to see that such a term is at least misleading. The 
importance of the individual becomes less and less as the 
Student higher in his speculation. Indeed, the relation of the 
individual to the universe—that is, not the sensible but the ideal 
universe—assumes towards the end an which, taken alone, 
would be not inconsistent with a doctrine of Pantheistic Idealism 
such as was worked out by the Hindu schools. We have designedly 
abstained from any criticism on this constructive part of the 
Vocation of Man—not merely for want of room, or because of the 
difficulty of such a task, but also because Fichte is out of the 
range of demonstration and criticism altogether if once the funda- 
mental assumption of the Moral Command is accepted. The 
question whether that assumption be valid is so bound up with the 
general questions which are at the root of all shtinaly that it 
cannot be answered separately. 

The translator of this volume, who is a warm admirer, if not a 
disciple of Fichte, will doubtless pardon us for having almost for- 
gotten him. So far as we have examined the translation, it 
appears to be accurate in substance, though it does not attempt 
more than is usually attempted by translations in dealing with 
terms which have no exact equivalent in English. It seems to us 
that the proper way in such cases is either to grasp the thought of 
the sentence as a whole, and then boldly recast it without regard 

ish term for the ial purposes of the translation, explainin 

that sense once for ail’ in a or preface. The pt 
which is to use the nearest English word, or perhaps two in the 
alternative, falls between two stools ; thus “‘ conception of design or 
oo "does not really translate Zweckbegriff. It also seems to in- 

uce a want of straightforwardness and decisiveness even in places 
where there is no difficulty. We cannot otherwise understand 
how the three words “ Du folgerst rasch ” came to be swelled into 
“Thou formest thy conclusions somewhat precipitately.” The pro- 

riety of retaining thou in the English throughout the Student's 
tie is on which we are 


inclined to differ with the translator. No doubt any other form of 
address would under the supposed circumstances be quite impos- 
sible in German; but if an English-speaking spirit were to appear 
and offer to talk metaphysics with us, it is uncertain whether we 
should feel it necessary to say thou at all, and quite certain that we 
should forget to say it after the first ten minutes. Seriously, the 
constant repetition of a form of speech which with us is solemn 
and unusual, in a purely intellectual discussion, becomes cumbrous 
and tiresome. However, translations of such works as these are 
designed for use rather than for artistic effect ; and this translation 
will no doubt be useful both to those who cannot command the 
original at all, and to those who have some acquaintance with 
German literature, but may be unfamiliar with the philosophical 


vocabulary. 


THE HEART OF AFRICA.* 


it is impossible to read these volumes without feeling a con- 
siderable respect and liking for Dr. Schweinfurth. To many 
positive merits as a traveller he adds the negative merit—unfortu- 
nately not so common as could be wished—that he has no quarrel 
with his predecessors. On the contrary, he speaks of them all— 
Livingstune, Speke, Grant, Baker, and Burton, as well as his 
own countrymen—with uniform goodwill. We can, however, 
scarcely reckon amongst his positive merits the phage of writing 
an amusing book. Many passages in his two thick volumes are 
interesting; some are interesting in a high degree; but there is 
also a great mass of information which is slightly tedious to the 
general reader. Few men who have gone through the weary pro- 
cess of long African travel can refrain from indulging in an ex- 
cessive quantity of detail; and we cannot in candour call Dr. 
Schweinfurth an exception. The book might have been com- 
ressed and rearranged to advantage. However, Dr. Schweinfurth 
is a German, and brevity 1s not one of the conspicuous Teutonic 
virtues. Of those virtues he has no inconsiderable share. He is 
a man of scientific training, and especially of great botanical 
knowledge. He is painstaking in collecting materials, if rather 
too elaborate in setting them forth. He is benevolent, in- 
telligent, and persevering. The book therefore deserves to 
be read, and may be skimmed with advantage, by readers 
of less than German voracity of intellect. As a record of ad- 
venture it is not so exciting as the works of some of his pre- 
decessors. Dr. Schweinfurth had the advantage of being 
supported by the Egyptian authorities; and he fell in with a 
certain Aboo Sammat, who was of the greatest use to him in his 
explorations. Aboo Sammat appears to have been a man of very 
unusual qualities for his pusition. He was one of those rather 
ambiguous traders whose primary object is the collection of ivory 
from the native tribes, but who do not disdain to do a little slave- 
trading by the way. His commercial enterprises therefore partook 
of the character of military expeditions. Notwithstanding this, 
we are told that he “had the keenest sympathy for learning, and 
would travel through the remotest countries at the bidding of 
science to see the wonders of the world.” The support of this 
hcenix of traders was of the greatest use to Dr. Schweinfurth. 
he German traveller joined a caravan of one thousand men 
commanded by the Nubian, and penetrated far to the South from 
the upper course of the Bahr-el-Gazal, reaching the western 
slopes of the hills which rise to the east of Baker's Victoria 
N’yanza; and being the first European to cross the water- 
shed of the Nile from the North. e discovered the singular 
cannibal tribe of Monbuttoos, and crossed the river Welle, 
identified by him with the Shary, which flows into Lake Tsad. 
We shall not, however, dwell upon the geographical ques- 
tions elucidated by his investigations. Returning unwillingly with 
his protector, when a few days’ march to the South might have 
joined his route with the last explorations of Livingstone, he 
had some fighting by the way, from which he fortunately escaped 
without injury to himself or his collections. Unluckily a sad 
catastrophe deprived him of some of the hardly earned fruits of 
his travels. hilst staying at a Seriba, or native trading station, 
a disastrous fire broke out. He lost all his clothes, guns, and the 
best part of his instruments. He was left without tea or quinine. 
His preparations for a new expedition, his large entomological 
collections, his imens of native industry, his extensive meteoro- 
logical observations, his journals, his measurements of native 
bodies, and the vocabularies which he had painfully collected 
were destroyed in an hour. He had kept the most valuable 
treasures by him, og | to trust them to native conveyances. 
Those which he sent off escaped, and the remainder perished 
utterly. The blow was terrible; and we do not wonder that oor 
Dr. Schweinfurth was for a time painfully depressed. vith 
praiseworthy co he made another journey; and it is 
characteristic of his persevering spirit that, having lost all his in- 
struments for measuring, he afterwards measured his distance by 
that pair of oo which every pedestrian carries with him, or 
rather by which every pedestrian is carried. The process, as 
everybody knows who has tried it, is tiresome enough; but Dr. 
Schweinfurth heroically carried it out, and in six months had 
counted a million and a quarter of his steps. 

Though his other adventures, which are very modestly de- 
scribed, were not so exciting as those of some travellers, he 
encountered dangers enough to try his courage. He reckons it as 


* The Heart of Africa. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 
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an advantage that he started with a disorganized spleen, and to 
this he attributes the fact that he escaped the attacks of fever so 
frequently disastrous in the malarious swamps of Central Africa. 
But if he was lucky enough to have a Ptr. spleen, he was not 
impervious to bullets. It is a pleasant practice of the native sol- 
diers to be always letting off their guns by mistake, or, if inten- 
tionally, with a complete disregard to the direction the bullets 
may take. Various accidents, some of them fatal, took place 
amongst his companions from this cause; and Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
escape from some shots, wae Bay 5 entirely random ones, caused 
him to be regarded as specially favoured by fortune. Thus from 
the nettle danger he plucked the flower safety ; and the stings of 
infuriated bees, the assaults of all manner of vermin as numerous 
and spiteful as those which infested Chuzzlewit’s Eden, the rushes 
of furious buffaloes, and other little incidents of the same kind ap- 
peared rather a pleasant excitement than otherwise. His enthu- 
siasm indeed in the cause of science would have supported him 
through greater hardships. A quaint touch of humorous zeal 
comes out in several anecdotes. . Schweinfurth always speaks 
of the atrocities of slave-dealing and cannibalism as a thoroughly 
humane man might be expected to speak. But even can- 
nibalism and slave-dealing have a good side to them. 
Dr. Schweinfurth takes a great interest in ethnological 
observations, and consequently any practice favourable to 
the collection of skulls was incidentally useful, though primarily 
detestable. He laments the scandalous maltreatment of a poor 
dying slave, whose body was finally thrown into the bush; but 
tells us with quiet complacency that he got the skull some days 
after. Some of his native allies made a raid upon their enemies, 
in which, as he says, the “ most savage brutalities ” were practised 
on both sides. The younger women taken were destined for the 
houses of their captors, the middle-aged women for work in their 
fields, the eldest for their caldrons :— 

The skulls in the Anatomical Museum at Berlin [he adds] that 
are numbered 36, 37 and 38, might be supposed capable of unfulding a 
terrible tale of these depredations. Some natives brought them to me fresh 
boiled only a few days after the raid had been perpetrated . . . and as I 
was not able to bring the poor fellows to life again, I saw no reason why 
I should not purchase their skulls in the interests of science. 


The observations which these skulls (they fortunately escaped the 
fire) were destined to illustrate are perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book. Dr. Schweinfurth gives vivid descriptions of the 
various tribes whom he encountered, and it is curious to remark how 
widely the various populations differ from each other, though, of 
course, with many points of resemblance. The Dinkas, for example, 
are as black as the alluvium upon which they live, whilst the 
Bongoes resemble in colour the red-brown soil of their district; a 
fact which, as he says, suggests the theory of protective resem- 
blances. They are equally contrasted in many of their habits. 
The Dinkas are a cattle-breeding race. They have enormous 
herds of cattle, which, for some reason which Dr. Schwein- 
furth cannot explain, appear to be in a state of more rapid de- 
generacy than the English thoroughbred is said to be. They are 
thin, miserable creatures, any milk, whilst the cows 
rarely calve more than once. But the si thing is that these 
Dinkas, though setting an absurd value upon their cattle, never 
slaughter them. We confess that we are a little puzzled by the 
statement, because Dr. Schweinfurth, rather inconsistently, goes 
on to describe their mode of butchering. He declares, however, 
that they only eat those which have died a natural death, and that 
then the owner is too much afflicted to be able to taste his deceased 
prope He thinks that this strange custom may be a relic of 
an exploded cattle-worship; and we must admit that, whatever 
its origin, it seems to be a sin ly unreasonable eccentricity. 
The Dinkas have also a superstitious reverence for snakes which 
infest their houses, and which they are said to know individually 
by name. Otherwise they are described as an intelligent as well 
as an affectionate race. The Bongoes, on the other Rand, are an 
agricultural tribe, with an poe aw | faculty for digesting the 
most nauseous kinds of roots and flesh in every stage of decay. 
They have, moreover, great skill in ironworking, and an enthu- 
siastic love of music. Their creed, however, is limited and not 
very elevated. They have no belief in God, and translate the 
name Allah by “loma”—a word which is generally used to 
signify luck. They share, however, the universal belief in 
witchcraft, and believe in all manner of goblins and wood-demons. 
They are much given also to the widely-sprond superstition 
of lycanthrophy, and fully believe that their old women are in 
the habit of going out at night and entering the bodies of hyzenas. 

Dr. Schweinfurth got into trouble for shooting one of these brutes, 

a native Sheikh saying that his mother was a hyena woman, and 

that Dr. Schweinfurth might have been shooting her for anything 

that he could tell. This belief is, he thinks, the whole religion of 
the Bongoes, who, however, have many amiable } man though, 

~ like other inferior races, they are destined to rapid disappearance. 
The most curious tribes are, in some respects, the cannibals 
whom he met in his furthest Southern expedition The widely- 
spread Niam-Niam tribes, who are addi to this practice, are 
said to bear a strong resemblance to the notorious Fans of the 

Western coast. But the most determined cannibals of all are the 

Monbuttoos. Dr. Schweinfurth stayed for several days at the 

Court of theirKing Munza. He describes Munza as a specially 

repulsive person, though an intimate friend of his protector Aboo 

Sammat, and a potentate of great wealth, the splendours of his 

ce apparently surpassing those of Coomassie. Munza exhibited 

i to the travellers dancing in a hideous costume in a large 


hall before a large assemblage of his numerous wives. This 
interesting king of the cannibals was said to have a child 
killed for his dinner nearly every day, though out of 
respect for the sensibilities of his guests he tried to keep 
the practice out of sight during their stay. Twice, however, 
Dr. Schweinfurth came upon huts where human flesh was being 
prepared for culinary purposes. The Monbuttoos, he tells us, are “a 
noble race of men,” though their customs are at first sight revolt- 
ing; and the Berlin Museum has indirectly — by the abun- 
dant supply of skulls produced by their peculiar taste in cookery. 
It was amongst these Monbuttoos that Dr. Schweinfurth made his 
most interesting discovery. He met several of the Akkas, who 
appear to be the originals of the pigmy tribes of whom we have 
ally came upon a corps of these orming of the King’s 
army ; but ce departed in the night, before iad time to ex- 
amine them fully. He became the proprietor of a young Akka, 
who unfortunately fell a victim to his inordinate gluttony during 
Dr. Schweinfurth’s descent of the Nile. The traveller laments his 
loss with touching afiection, though we do not quite understand 
in what proportions regret for a fellow-traveller and regret for the 
loss of a curiosity were blended in his mind. The mystery thus re- 
vealed is perhaps alittle disappointing. Thedwarf race of Africaaver- 
ages about four feet ten inches in height, and appears to be identical 
with the Bushmen of the Cape. They are strange beings, a 
to the description given of them, and may in some ways be regar 

as a step towards the “ missing link.” Though diminutive and queer 
in their notions, they are exceedingly active and admirable hunters, 
Their skulls are almost spherical, and are so prognathous as to 
exhibit facial angles of from sixty to sixty-six degrees. In their 
postures as in their faces they have a resemblance to the apes, and 
their language is singularly inarticulate. Though we regret the 
loss of poor Nsewue—that was the name of Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
protégé—we confess that we would rather see him in a museum 
than cultivate a close personal acquaintance. One of the interesting 
anecdotes related of this young gentleman is his extreme delight 
at seeing Dr. Schweinfurth boiling the head of a slain A’ 

He rushed about the camp shouting, “ Bakinda he he koto,” or 
“ Bakinda is in the pot,” with ecstasy. ‘Such a people,” observes 
Dr. Schweinfurth upon this, “ would naturally excel in the inventive 
faculty of laying traps and snares for game.” This may possibly 
be true, though we do not quite see the force of the ent ; but 
Nsewue, however engaging, was slightly objectionable in his 
manners. 

We have taken but a few specimens of Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
observations ; but we are glad to say, in conclusion, that his book, 
though rather voluminous, is full of interesting matter, especially 
for the botanist and the ethnologist. He deserves no small degree 
of the credit due to the travellers who can describe as well as 
encounter exciting adventures. 


EWALD ON THE PUBLIC RECORDS.* 


E should have liked Mr. Ewald’s book better if it had been 

less palpably a collection of odds and ends. He first gives 
us two articles reprinted from the Ztmes, then an alphabetical list 
of the different classes of public Records, then an article—we 
know not whether reprinted from anywhere—on the State Papers, 
and, lastly, a “Brief Glossary of Words to be found in the 
Public Records.” This last, consisting of words of all manner 
of dates and in various languages, is too brief to be of much 
use, though it may sometimes help a man when he wants 
to know the meaning of an odd word in a hurry. In the 
second of the two articles from the Times we recognize an 
old friend. Mr. Ewald wrote the article in the Z%mes which 
provoked an amusing controversy rather more than a year ago. 
He mentioned the fact that certain shires were not entered in 
Domesday, and added, with somewhat of simplicity, that this 
was “for some reason left unexplained.” Then, as some of our 
readers will remember, everybody who knew nothing about the 
matter, and one man, in the person of Mr. Luard, who did know 
something about the matter, began to write to the Times 
to explain the unexplained reason according to his own 
notions ; each man, excepting of course Mr. Luard, sending 
in a guess more absurd than the guess sent before it. We then 
took upon ourselves to state the simple facts of the case, facts’ 
about which no one who knows the history of those times can 
have a shadow of doubt. And now Mr. Ewald, while keeping in 
his text his own remark as it was, does us the honour to quote us 
at some length in a note. But it is rather funny when Mr. Ewald 
calls our simple statement of facts an “opinion.” This phrase 
illustrates a state of mind. Somethings of course are matters of 
opinion. It often happens that men of equal knowledge and equal 
judgment will differ as to the inferences made from certain facts, 
and they will also sometimes differ as to the facts themselves. 
This last is in truth the same process, as it means they come 
to different conclusions as to the value or the meaning of particular 
pieces of evidence. But there is a class of people who, when one 
man makes a blunder and another corrects him, think the blunderer 
rather persecuted, because “every man has a right to his opinion.” 
We saw the other day a paper in which a man asserted that the 
sun was only three thousand miles from the earth, and defied all 
the astronomers in the world to prove that he was wrong. No- 


* Our Public Records: a Brief Handbook to the National Archives. By 
1873. 
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body would call this matter of opinion, though men often think 
that statements on historical matters which are just as absurd are 
matters of opinion. The Times, for instance, thought it was a 
matter of opinion whether Alfred founded University College. 
Some people, we believe, think it matter of opinion whether a wolf 
suckled Romulus and Remus. So Mr. Ewald seems to see matter 
of opinion in the plain facts as to the state of certain districts in 
the days of William the Conqueror. 

One statement of Mr. Ewald’s about Domesday we do not under- 
stand. He says that the second volume 
is in quarto, written upon 450 double pages of vellum, but in a single 
column, and in a large, but very fair character. It contains the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the county of Rutland included in that of 
Northampton, and part of Lancashire in the counties of York and Chester. 
The second volume contains Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, while 
Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, with the districts 
which belonged to them then but do not belong to them now, are 
all in the first volume; and if Mr. Ewald undertakes to talk about 
Domesday, he really should not leave out the important difference 
between the character of the two volumes. e volume which 
contains Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk answers to the Exon Domes- 
day, and is doubtless the very original document itself, while the 
first volume is really an abridgment. The shires in the first 
volume we have only in an abridged form ; Essex and East Anglia 
we have only in the unabridged form. Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall we have in both. Then, while speaking 
of the origin of the name Domesday, Mr. Ewald should have 
mentioned that there are plenty of other Domesdays—that of 
St. Paul’s, for instance, whether they were so called in imitation 
of the great Domesday, or whether they took their names from 
some common source. Mr. Ewald also should not say, even on 
the authority of the Red Book in the Exchequer, that Domesday 
“was begun by order of William the Conqueror, with the advice 
of his Parliament, in the year of our Lord 1080, and completed 
in the year 1086.” The “ deep speech” which King William 
had with his Witan may by those who do not like English be 
fairly enough turned into a “ parlement,” but the date of 
the deep speech was not 1080 but in 1085. The wonder- 
ful spzed with which the Survey was made was one of the 
most wonderful things about it. And it is hard in quoting the 
Peterborough Chronicler to make him talk about a “ virgate of land” 
when he talks in plain English about a yard ; and it is harder still, 
if he is to be quoted, to leave out the choice bit of all:—“ Hit is 
sceame to tellanne ac hit ne puhte him nan sceame to donne.” 
Again, does Mr. Ewald really believe that “there was already at 
that time extant a general survey of the whole kingdom made by 
order of King Alfred”? And what is meant by saying, 

In the time of Edward the Elder, we read of the Chancery existing for the 
making out the royal charters and precepts, and that, as its duties expanded, 
it became the office of the prothonotary to write, enroll, and pass under the 
great seal almost every instrument which related to transactions between 
the king and foreign powers. 

Edward the Confessor undoubtedly had a Chancellor, but is there 
any mention of such an officer in the tenth century anywhere 
except in the false Ingulf? About the prothonotary of those days 
we are quite in the dark: moreover Domesday ought not to 

patted on the back and called “ That most perfect survey in its 
way, though made eight centuries ago, called the Domesday Book.” 
All this is a kind of thing which we are used to when keepers of 
records and libraries—a most useful class of men in their way— 
meddle with the proper province of the historian. Soit is an odd 
way of talking to speak of the Chapter House of Westminster as 
- The Chapter House, Poet’s Corner, Westminster,” defining the 
Chapter House of a church, though now alienated from the church, 
by the nickname of one of its transepts. And, though the Dialogus 
de Scaccario was once attributed to Gervase of Tilbury, yet since 
Professor Stubbs set forth the history of Henry the Second and 
Richard the First, it should be — to him no longer. And it isa 
strange way of talking to say of those great editions and prefaces, 
and of ion other volumes of the Chronicles and Mensite which 
are worthy of the company in which they appear, that “ different 
ancient 5 a illustrative of matters of ecclesiastical and 
archeological interest, have also appeared, edited by able palzo- 
graphers and antiquarian scholars.” The history of the first two 
Angevin Kings, and—as Mr. Ewald also talks of the Calendars of 
State Papers—we may add the reign of Henry the Eighth, are 
something more than matters of ecclesiastical and archxological 
interest, and their historians are something more than able 

ographers and antiquarian scholars. 

But with all this, which is only what we should expect from 
“ one of the senior clerks of Her Majesty’s Public Records,” we 
are glad to hear all that Mr. Ewald has to tell us as to the histo 
of the Public Records, their evil case in past times, and how muc. 
better they are looked after now. And one thing strikes us 
throughout, that all through the centuries when they were left to 
rot, to be eaten of rats, to be piled up in sheds, or to undergo any 
other horrible fate that might happen, it seems never to have been 
the fault either of the King or of either House of Parliament. 
The Houses sent up addresses, Kings sent out orders, but the 
thing never seems to have been done. One reason doubtless 
‘was that there were no proper officers to look after the Records. 
The Records were scattered about here and there in all manner 
of unfit places, in the hands of underlings who cared nothing 
about the Records themselves, and thought only how they 
might screw fees out of those who wished to consult them. Mr. 
Ewald quotes the sad account given by Prynne, when he was 


made Keeper of the Records in the Tower under Charles the 
Second, and he also quotes a Report of a Select Committee 
ot the House of Commons in 1836, giving an account 
almost as pitiful, though not quite so graphic in language, of 
4,136 colle feet of National Records deposited in a most 
neglected condition ” in sheds in the King’s Mews, Charing Cross. 
Among the documents were various skeletons of dead rats, and the 
live ones had to be hunted out by a dog. Pity that nobody could 
be found with the cursing power of St. Ivor, who, according to 
Giraldus, cleared the land of Ferneginan of these animals without 
the help of a dog:—“ Unde mures majores, qui vulgariter rati 
vocantur, per imprecationem sancti Yvori episcopi, cujus forte 
libros corroserant, prorsus expulsi, uec ibi postea nasci, nec vivere 
valent invecti.” 

When attempts were really made to mend this state of things, 
they were not very successful, as long as what was done was to 
appoint large Commissions, consisting mainly of men who had 
plenty of duties of other kinds. The Records could not be pro- 

erly looked after till they became more distinctly the special 
iar os of a smaller set of men. Such a staff has been organized 
under the Master of the Rolls, with what good effect every one 
Knows. But this has been largely because the Master of the 
Rolls has been Lord Romilly. It cannot be taken for granted that 
every Master of the Rolls will be full of Lord Romilly’s spirit, 
nor does there seem any good reason for attaching the duty to that 
of an Equity Judge, to say nothing of what may happen when 
the Judicature Act comes into force. The Public Records should 
surely form a public department to themselves, and such a depart- 
ment could not start under a better chief than Sir Thomas 
Hardy. 

Mr. Ewald has also something to tell us about the State Papers, 
as well as about the Records strictly so called. Me describes the 
care with which they were so long shut up from everybody save 
those who could get a special permission from a Secretary of 
State :— 

As an instance of the strictness with which the State Papers were 

guarded we read that as late as 1775 Lord North, then prime minister, begged 
“the King’s approval to have free access to all correspondence in the Paper 
Office” ; and in 1780 it was necessary for the Ordnance Oilice to have the 
Secretary of State's permission to “search the Paper Ollice for any docu- 
ments that regard their department.” 
It is worth notice that in Queen Anne’s reign Jeremy Collier had 
leave to make use of the State Papers when writing his Ecclesias- 
tical History, his outlawry doubtless being, under the orthodox 
Queen, looked on as practically set aside, though it never was for- 
mally annulled. Here again Lord Romilly has come to the help 
of historical students, and the State Papers, as Mr. Ewald says, 
may now be consulted as easily as the books in the reading-room 
of the British Museum. 

Of Mr. Ewald’s Glossary we have said a few words already. 
But it shows in several places how the researches of sound scholar- 
ship do bit by bit make themselves felt. We have, for instance, 
definitions of Folcland and Bocland which may quite pass muster, 
though, if we are to have a glossary at all, we want a little more, 
and a reference or two. In one detinition we are not sure that Mr. 
Ewald’s zeal does not carry him too far; we do not quarrel, but we 
are not quite sure that Professor Max Miiller might not, with the 
following entry in his Glossary :— 

Cyning, a king, a son or child of the people, manifestly a patronymic, 
like Uffing, son of Ufia, &c. 

So it does seem manifest to a plain Englishman; still we have a 

kind of painful vision of a Sanskrit ganaka hanging before our 

eyes. Lut it is better to take the bright side of things, to turn 

our eyes away from the ganaka, and rather to rejoice that we have. 
at any rate got rid of the canning or cunning man. 


EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 

MANUEL DEUTSCH was one of the few men who in a 
short life have done very much, and have done everything 
well, and whose greatest grief has been caused by their inability to 
do more. He had toiled with indomitable energy in that vast field 
of later Jewish literature which has exercised on the thought, the 
philosophy, and even on the legislation of Europe an influence not 
easily to be measured, but which remains for all but the scantiest 
minority of scholars an unknown, if not a repulsive, wilderness. 
In this wide region it had been his hope to work the rich mines of 
knowledge which even for the most diligent and clear-headed 
of workmen must be at first, and perhaps must long remain, an 
almost inextricable labyrinth. By incessant industry, aided by a 


-learning which ranged over all that might illustrate and bear upon 


his special subjects, he had more than laid the foundations of the 
great fabric which he hoped to raise; and when he came for- 
ward to show English readers some results of his labour, and to 
point the way to researches promising a richer harvest, he was re- 
ceived at once as one who could speak with authority, and who 
had taken a foremost place among European scholars. 

In spite of the vivacity and eloquence of his language, and 
of illustrations from the literature both of the ancient and the 
modern world which threw life into the least inviting portions of 
his subject, the treatises which won for him a great name addressed 
themselves chiefly to men of more than ordinary culture, learning, 


* Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch ; with a brief Memoir. 
London: John Murray. 1874. 
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and zeal for knowledge. For these ev age would show that 
they were reading the words of a man Geten te highest mental 
powers were united with intense earnestness; but it was im- 
possible for them to know how vast a work this man had planned 
out, how great were the difficulties which he had surmounted, and 
with how mighty a fire his genius and his energy, in no mere 
figure of speech, were consuming themselves. Then came, a few 
years—it might almost be said a few months—later, the story of 
failing health, followed, after a short interval, by the tidings of his 
death. The volume which bears his name must remain perhaps 
the only memorial of one who, whatever verdict might be passed 
on his work by others, could never be satisfied with it himself; 
but for those who never saw him, much more for those who were 
his friends, the most instructive, certainly the saddest, portion of 
this volume is the memoir which tells the story rather of his 
thoughts than of his life. 

The attempt to criticize in a few sentences or paragraphs treatises 
which are the fruit of a learning as wide as it is deep would be so 
idle a task that we may be forgiven for speaking at present about 
the man rather than about his work. Few probably will read the 
first page of this short memoir without being reminded of the 
earlier years of a man singularly unlike Mr. Deutsch. Apart from 
any opinion as to the truth or the falsehood of the teaching 
to which Mr. John Stuart Mill was subjected almost from his in- 
fancy, Mr. James Mill’s system of education has with scarcely a 
dissentient voice been denounced as ingeniously and relentlessly 
eruel. That system cut the child off from his fellows, put a strain 
on his mind which, whatever might be the result, must in itself 
be highly dangerous, and, by turning his thoughts into channels 
utterly unsuited to his age, greatly lessened his chances of attaining 
the happiness which yet was diligently held before him as the one 
end and aim of all human effort and all human knowledge. From 
quite other motives and for very different purposes, Mr. Deutsch 
was subjected to a training which, if not so cruel, was even 
harder. James Mill, while he stuffed the brain of an infant 
with the most abstruse arguments of Plato, was yet not such a 
simpleton as to forget that mind and body alike need a due amount 
of relaxation. From fresh air and exercise accordingly the younger 
Mill was not debarred ; and the keen delight which he found in 
botany aided not a little to prolong his life to old age with un- 
diminished vigour. The good sense thus shown by the elder Mill 
seems to have been wholly lacking in the uncle who, after long 
and earnest entreaty, obtained from the nts of Mr. Deutsch 
the charge of their son. A man of t learning, who had made 
the Talmud his —s study, he no scruple in taking a child 
just eight years old and compelling him to leave his bed at five 
o’clock during winter and summer alike, and to study without fire 
or food for one or two hours, until the time for daily prayer, which 
took up another hour. The rest of the day until eight o'clock at 
night was passed, we are told, in close application to books, “ one 

uarter of an hour being the only time allowed for recreation, and 
about the same for exercise and fresh air.” For five years the 
child had to struggle on under this crushing burden ; and the bio- 
apher may well add that he used to look back to those years 
“with painful self-pity, although his attachment to his uncle was 
profound and tender, and his gratitude to him unbouaded.” 

Possessed of a remarkably robust constitution, Mr. Deutsch 
found himself at an early age attacked by a disease of which 
neither he nor his friends suspected the nature, but which inflicted 
on him fearful agonies in its conflict with his great natural 
strength. It needs, however, no profound medical knowledge to 
see that the system under which he was brought up just at a time 
when the healthy and unrestrained action of all the bodily organs 
is most of all indispensable, was amply sufficient to lay the founda- 
tion of deep-seated and insidious disease, or at the least to pre- 
dispose the body to fatal disorder. He had not reached his fortieth 
year when this disease first began to show its effects. Ke to that 
time he had enjoyed what seemed to him a robust health, which 
tempted him to disregard the ordinary precautions needed to pre- 
serve it. He had acquired the habit of almost incessant toil, and 
taught himself that he could scarcely afford time for dinner, 
certainly none for idleness) We may set down these mis- 
takes as causes tending to hurry on any malady by which he might 
be attacked; but there can be no reasonable doubt that the in- 
voluntary slavery of the solitary child must be infinitely more 
mischievous than the hardest toil of the grown man, who has 
no mean relaxation in the society of his friends, and in the 
mere consciousness of the purpose for which he is working. Nor 
can it well be matter for surprise when, by a discovery made too 
late, his disease was found to be cancer. The outdoor amusements 
of an English public school would in all likelihood have insured 
for him a hale old age; and learned philosophers like Mr. 
Deutsch’s uncle are unwittingly guilty of acts which can be fitly 
described only as slow murder. 

But, in spite of this ominous beginning, his sound sense and his 
deeply religious life brought to Mr. Deutsch a larger share of 
happiness than fell to the lot of the distinguished thinker with 
whose childhood his own exhibits some likeness. He wasable at an 
early age to see that circumstances had given him special advan- 
tages for the acquisition of that knowledge which was for him 
most precious, and that in the t field of mental toil his lines 
were cast in pleasant places. He could feel that not every boy 
had Homer and Virgil on his bookshelf standing by the side of 
the Mischnah and the Midrash, or could be steeped in the ocean 
of the Talmud before he was introduced to the Akademia of Plato 
and his friends. He could appreciate the living men from whom 


he drank in wisdom; Béckh, from whom he learnt to see the 
Athens of Pericles and Themistocles in the fulness of its life; 
Meineke, who taught him Horace by the light of Herman and 
Heine; Ranke, who showed him “the bright germs of those 
goodly trees of freedom under whose shadows the peoples of 
Europe now dwell? ; Ritter, who “ discoursed of all plants, from 
the cedars of Lebanon to the hyssop that grows in the ruins of 
Vizagapatam.” Lastly, he could exult in his sojourn of twenty 
years “in the midst of that Pantheon called the British Museum,” 
“the treasures of which were at his beck and call all days and all 
hours—Alexandria, Rome, Carthage, Jerusalem, Sidon, Tyre, 
Athens.” 

The work which he crowded into these twenty years was pro- 
digious, but the hundred and ninety essays and articles written for 
Chambers's Encyclopedia, for the Dictionary of the Bible, and for 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, with the articles in the 
Quarterly Review on the “ Talmud” and “ Islam,” were, as he 
hoped, merely preparatory to the great task of his life—a complete 
Treatise on the Talmud and other portions of ancient Jewish 
literature. Te had resolved to ascend a great mountain, but the 
depression which overtook him on the way can scarcely be 
accounted for by the labour of his maturer years alone. We may 
mark the utterances which bespeak an overwrought spirit, even 
immediately after his return from the East, where he had found 
“all his wild yearnings fulfilled at last.” His one great effort, in 
all his work, had been to realize the life of the men who left as 
their bequest to posterity the vast mass of Hebrew lore in the 
Talmud and other Commentaries on the Bible. For years he had 
toiled on in something like confidence that he should be able to 
do this. In the very prime of manhood this confidence deserted 
him, and he began to regard as a rash task the attempt to 
“ resuscitate a time which perhaps, after all, had better remain 
dead ” 

Who knows ? [he asks] perhaps, after all, I may be only and really in a 
dream, while I fancy I see golden towers and palaces gleaming in the dark 
blue depths, streets, and market-places crowded with a motley crew— 
Roman, Greek, Byzantine, Jewish, Indian, and the rest—hearing the vague 
wild hum of strange dead voices, and seeing, above all, the weird, strained 
look in their eyes which prays and implores unceasingly—Redeem us. . . . 
What will it avail anybody when I have proved to ocular demonstration 
that they had wisdom, and prowess, and honesty, and wit, and humour 
(which is more), and passions, and love in those buried days? For, after 
all, this is the end of all investigation into history or art ; they were even 
as we are. Why, therefore, not be satisfied with this general result ? 

The light around him and within him was, in fact, being over- 
clouded by the darkest shadows. He was utterly oppressed by a 
sense of the futility of his own self-sacrifice :— 

It is that [he says] I might be a thousand times more useful to my imme- 
diate friends by not giving myself up thus utterly to labours which, taken 
all in all, will amount to but very, very little, in the long run. I may prove 
and bring out a few details ; I may teach a few—and these generally don’t 
need to be taught this—that man is not bad from the beginning, and certainly 
not because he does not happen to dress and eat quite in the approved 
fashion. But, after all, what is the having done this compared to a real 
good, active, useful life, when days mean days and nights mean nights; a 
life not a prey to all kinds of haunting things, and one which has a real— 
not a so-called ideal—aim and purpose ? 

These are the expressions of a mind not only overwrought, but 
fairly oppressed with toil; and it would be a gross injustice to 
put down such words to the temper which leads most men to 
see the benefits or advantages of other callings in strong contrast 
to the drawbacks of their own. We have here not the discontent 
which, in the old phrase, makes the ox wish to be saddled and the 
horse to try the plough, but the exhaustion which follows an 
excessive application of mind in one special direction ; nor is it 

ossible to determine exactly how far this may or may not have 
Sees the result of the fatally mistaken system to which he was 
subjected in his childhood. The dissatisfaction, however, arises 
in part, we can scarcely doubt, from the nature of the subject 
to which he devoted the labour of his life; his discourage- 
ment is caused by the difliculty of presenting the men who 
raised the “ vast mounds of Chaldee literature” as really living 
men before the eyes of modern Europe. The difficulty is not felt 
by those who have to deal with the wit, humour, and jokes of 
Aristophanes, the genial learning of Herodotus, the wisdom and 
energy of Pericles and Themistocles, the consummate generalship of 
Hannibal, Alexander, and Cesar. It would be quite otherwise if 
all our knowledge of these men, nay, of all Greeks and all Romans, 
were gained from booksin which their biographies were jumbled up 
with the whole body of Greek and Roman law, proverbs, habits, 
customs, ritual, tradition. But this is precisely, in Mr. Deutsch’s 
words, the luxuriant Talmudical wilderness in which the modern 
investigator finds himself plunged, and in which to one “ schooled 
in the harmonizing and methodizing systems of the West ” “ every- 
thing seems tangled, confused, chaotic.” He will see, it is true, if 
he perseveres, that there is an order running through this chaos; 
but he will also see that of the two great currents of thought, 
which sometimes run parallel, and sometimes appear to meet and 
to cross each other, one seems to the Western mind, if not to turn 
fact into fiction, yet at least to make anything out of ees: 
If the legal portion exhibits a terrible intricacy, the Western 
scholar is apt to be still more repelled by the imaginative portions 
in which the historical as well as the prophetical and ethical parts 
of the Bible are “ transformed into a vast series of themes almost 
musical in their wonderful and capricious variations.” That no 
profit is to be got from digging in these mines it would be rash 
and foolish to say; but for any one man life is not long enough 
for the task of bringing the contents of Talmud, Targum, 
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Mischnah, Midrash, into shapes that would make them as readily 
accessible as is the literature of Greece or of Rome. 

In this great task Mr. Deutsch has done more than merely 
break ground; and probably even of the few who expressed 
their iration of his Quarterly articles on the Talmud and on 
Islam not many saw fully the momentous issues involved in con- 
clusions which to Mr. Deutsch seemed to be dethonstrated. From 
this vast and mysterious storehouse of ancient learning, and from 
this alone, can we, in his belief, gain “a real notion of the mental 
atmosphere, of the dogmas and doctrines, the ethics and cere- 
monies, the prose and the poetry of the time when Christianity 
which the thought o ong preceding the istian era 
mingled itself with beliefs which are assumed to be exclusively 
Christian, and the measure of the common elements in the con- 
flicting religions of the Eastern and the Western world. We 
may regret that a life spent on a task from which we might look 
for vast results has been cut short by excessive toil; but although 
it may have seemed so to himself, his work has not been in vain ; 
and the Hebrew lines carved on his grave at Alexandria bear the 
true legend that his breast was burning with good things, and that 
his pen was the pen of a ready writer. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES.* 


\ HEN on one occasion the Duke of Wellington wished to 
give a dinner to a thousand men, he ordered his cook to 
bring him a list of the dishes that would be required for a plenti- 
ful meal for fifty. Having received this, he told the man to repeat 
each dish twenty times, and he would then have the number he 
really wanted. On some such plan as this does the author who 
under the absurd name of “ Ouida” writes novels no less absurd 
swell out her story to the proper size. She has in the present 
instance been so moderate as to content herself with one volume 
and with 322 pages. If, however, we are not mistaken as to the 
plan she pursues, she began by writing her story, as it very well 
might have been written, in some twenty or thirty pages. We 
can imagine her sitting down with a large folio before her, and 
writing only one sentence at the top of each page, leaving the rest 
of the sheet blank. When she had come to that end which she 
means to be so sad, but which her critics find so pleasant, and had 
killed off her heroine, she then no doubt began all over again, and 
filled up the blanks she had left by repeating ten times or so, 
though in slightly different words, the sentences that stood at the 
top of each page. We might also liken her to the prophet of 
old, who, when he had ordered a given quantity of water to be 
poured over the sacrifice, had it poured a second time, and again 
a third time. Or, better still, we might liken her to the member 
for Peterborough, who, when he has said a foolish thing once and 
got into trouble for it, says it again and gets into trouble again. 
We must bring our comparisons to an end however, else our 
readers will accuse us of repeating ourselves as much as “ Ouida.” 
The plot of Two Little Wooden Shoes is as simple in its manu- 
facture as the shoes themselves. A child is saved from drowning 
in the first chapter, in order that she may in the last chapter drown 
herself in the very same piece of water. Anold man, mn years 
before the story opens, “ seen @ grey bundle floating among the 
water-lilies in the bit of water near his hut, and had hooked it out 
to land, and found a year-old child in it, left to drown no doubt, 
but saved by the lilies, and laughing gleefully at fate.” The un- 
unknown woman who thrown it in “had left it there to 
drift away to death, not reckoning for the inward ripple of the 
current or the toughness of the lily leaves and stems.” No 
doubt “drift away to death” has a very pretty sound about 
it, though not much sense. A child thrown into a pond is 
not meant to drift away anywhere, but to go straight to the 
bottom. In “alittle piece of water,” too, there are not currents to 
be found, and even if there were any, what would the ripple of the 
current have to do with it? If by “inward ripple of the current ” 
the author means to say that the wind was blowing to the bank 
from which the child was thrown, why does she not say so? But 
then, if it was the inward ripple or wind that saved the child, how 
about the lilies, which must have stopped it from moving, and 
which nevertheless saved it too? The author is welcome, if she 
likes, to let “ the inward ripple of the current” of a pond bring a 
ear-old child to the shore, as she is welcome to let the lilies up- 
d it, but she cannot have both at the same time. Leaves and 
stems of lilies will not hold a “ and let it ~- also. As 
for a child laughing gleefully at fate when found early in the 
morning floating in a pond, although we cannot pretend to have 
of a child’s laughing at fate, we are 
experienced enough to feel sure that it would at the same time 
have been squalling at the cold water. Be this as it may, the 
child was brought up by the old man who found her, and helped 
him in his — en and went with him to sell flowers in the 
great square of Brussels. They had sharp times of it in the 
winter, when “the oe were bitter, black, wind-swept 
desolations, where the chilly roots huddled themselves together 
underground like homeless children in a cellar.” Black desolations 
as the gardens were, yet at the very same time “the pinnacles of 
Ste. Gudule were all frosted white with snow.” But in a country 


* Two Little Wooden Shoes: a Sketch. By Ouida, Author of “Chan- 
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where chilly roots can huddle themselves together, and, while they 
huddle themselves in the place where they have always grown, are 
like homeless children; in a country, too, where things are frosted 
white, not with frost, but with snow, it is not surprising if the 
wind should leave the snow to lie on a pinnacle while it sweeps it 
out of the country gardens. The old man had odd notions of 
gardening, for, as the girl—Bébée she was called—once “said 
reproachfully to the great gaudy gillyflowers and the painted 
sweet-peas, ‘He never let you know heat or cold; he never let 
the worm gnaw or the snail harm you; he would get up in the 
dark to see after your wants; and when the ice froze over you, 
he was there to loosen your chains.’” Whether worms gnaw gaudy 
gillyflowers or painted sweet-peas, we are not naturalists 
enough to say. Perhaps worm is used in its widest sense, and 
includes all creeping things. We are more puzzled about the ice 
that froze these summer flowers, and more puzzled still about 
the manner in which the gardener loosened their chains. How- 
ever, even if old gardeners are not to be found getting up in the 
dark to scrape the ice off gaudy gillyflowers and painted sweet 
peas, “ Quida’s” passage reads very prettily, and to a person who 
never happens to have seen a garden or ice, perhaps it has a certain 
air of truthfulness. So, too, may another passage where we read 
that “the buckets hung at the bottom of the well, and the flowers 
hungered in vain, and the neighbours held aloof, and she shut-to 
the hut-door, and listened to the rain which began to fall.” How 
the buckets _— when they were at the bottom of the well, and 
how the flowers hungered for water, instead of thirsted, and how 
they hungered in vain at the time when the rain was beginning to 
fall, we cannot pretend to say. 

“Quida” is always being carried away by the inward ripple 
of the current of her own flood of words, and there is no one at 
hand to hook her out to land. She has got what she some- 
where calls “all the fantastic luxuriance of fancy,” with no 
judgment wherewith to guide it. In one place she describes 

ow the people years before, “in their babyhood, had run out 
of their huts fearful, yet fascinated, to see the beautiful Scots 
Greys flash by in the murky night.” If the beauty of the Scots 
Greys was to be dwelt upon and their flashing by, the murkiness 
of the night need not have been dwelt upon. In another place she 
writes that the ships lying in the canal at Brussels had “ about 
them the sweet, strong smell of that strange, unknown thing, the 
sea.” This, when translated into the language of common sense, 
doubtless only means that the ships smelt rather strongly of bilge- 
water. A cabin-boy of one of these ships was almost as good at 
words as “Ouida” himself, for “he would try and make Bébée 
understand what the wonderful wild water was like—now black as 
that thunder-cloud, now white as the snow that the winter wind had 
tossed, now pearl-hued and opaline as the convolvulus that blew 
in her own garden.” Brussels must rival even Wapping in 
marine curiosities if it has ships that have smells which, though 
strong are yet sweet, and cabin-boys who use such fine words as’ 

l-hued and opaline. Aship we notice, by the way, which was 
to go from the wharf at Brussels to Norway, “was to be back in 
port in eight months, bringing timber.” “Ouida” would be far safer 
if she were to keep as indefinite as possible. Even one of her 
ordinary readers must see the absurdity of a ship taking eight 
months to go from Belgium to Norway and back. A few pages 
later on she tells of a girl eating red and white currants on the 
very day when the man she was in love with gave her a branch of 
white pear-blossom. “Ouida” makes almost an ostentatious display 
of her botanical knowledge in this story, and yet she has the pear-tree 
in blossom and the currant-tree in fruit at the same time. How- 
ever, the pear-blossom gives her, what she always wants, a senti- 
mental ending to the chapter :— 

Beébée had only one sorrow that night. The pear-blossoms were all dead 
—and no care could call them back even for an hour’s blooming. 

“He did not think when he struck them down,” she said to herself 
regretfully. 

We have ascarcely less wonderful phenomenon than this in those 
“salt sea-fed rapids” in which the wicked hero had been described 
as “swimming all his life.” “Ouida” would hold, it seems, 
that all the rivers do not run into the sea, but that some run 
out of it. But the country about which she writes is every wa 
remarkable. ‘“ The May days,” she tells us, “are short in the no: 
lands of the Scheldt.” Does she really think that the further 
south you go in summer the longer are the days? and has she ever 
been in Belgium—we might say in England—in May, that she says 
that in these latitudes the May days are short? There is no 
nonsense that she will not write if only she can get a fine sound 
out of it. In Belgium “ bees boom,” for instance, and, when a child 

ulls open a rosebud, get “into its tender bosom.” How fine is the 

ollowing description of a train :—“ A great iron beast rushed by her, 
snorting flame and bellowing smoke” (why not bellowing and 
booming smoke ?) ; “ there was a roll like thunder, and all was dark ; 
the night express had on its way to Paris.” As, however, the 
station through which it passed at full speed, without stopping, was 
Brussels, the author has consulted “ fantastic fancy” rather than 
Bradshaw. Perhaps we can give no better notion of the luxuriance 
of this fancy of hers than by quoting the passage in which she 
ny, one the vulgar fable of the cock scratching up the jewel on 
the dunghill :— 

It is of no use to tempt the little chaflinch of the woods with a ruby in- 
stead of acherry. The bird is made to feed on the brown berries, on the 
morning dews, on the scarlet hips of roses, and the blossoms of the wind- 
tossed pear-boughs ; the gem, though it be a monarch’s, will only strike hard 
and tasteless on its beak. 
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The snake plays a great part in “ Ouida’s ” curiosities of natural 

ry. The wicked hero on one occasion was stroking the 
heroine’s hand, “as a man may stroke the soft fur of a young cat,” 
when “ Bébée looked up with a sudden and delicious terror that ran 
through her as the charm of the snake’s gaze runs through the be- 
wildered bird.” The comparisons indeed are somewhat confusing 
when the heroine is first a young cat and then a bird, and the heroa 
mananda snake; and we doubt whether, as the author would seem 
to imply, there is anything delicious in the terror that a bird feels 
when bewildered by a snake. In another e we have a 
‘woman described as “a beautiful brown widbediocliog thing like 
some velvet snake who leaned over him as he threw down the 
painted cards upon the lace, and who had cast about his throat her 
curved bare arm with the great coils of dead gold all a-glitter on 
it.” In the old Christmas ballad we remember how Dives was 
described as “ sitting on the serpent’s knee.” ‘Ouida ” would seem 
to give the creature arms also. The birds that in the story 
are not quite so remarkable as the snakes, though, when the heroine 
had drowned herself, “the starling poised above to watch her as 
she slept.” The swallows, however, were not so attentive to her, 
for “they would never tell her anything of what they saw in 
winter over the seas. That was her only quarrel with them. 
Swallows do not tell their secrets. They have the weird of Procne 
on them.” We wish some of our authors could get any kind of 
weird on them, so long as it would keep them from writing 
nonsense. ‘The Gee ae held his peace;” but here we will let 
Ouida” speak for herself :— 

But the Sun shone on and held his He sees all things ripen and 
fall. He can wait. He knows the gy is always the —_ ™ 

He brings the fruit out of the peach-flower, and rounds it and touches it 
into ruddiest rose and softest gold ; but the sun knows well that the peach 
must drop—whether into the basket to be eaten by kings, or on to the turf 
to be eaten by ants. What matter which very much after all ? 

The Sun is not a cynic; he is only wise use he is Life and he is 
Death, the creator and the corrupter of all things. 

It would have been well if “ Ouida ” had contented herself with 
all the luxuriance of silliness. She has chosen however to write 
in a way which a very few years ago would have been thought 
offensive even ina man. The taste of the novel-reading world is 
corrupt indeed. While such miserable works as those which 
“Quida” writes find a ready sale, there has for years been no 
reprint of Miss Edgeworth’s novels. There is no great wonder 
that in an age when such a silly and disagreeable story as Two 
Little Wooden Shoes is in great demand there is not to be had a 


copy of Helen or Patronage, 


BARON AMBERT’S HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR.* 
a , do a ,» and will undou continue to 
appear, with a profusion never before heard of. Our table is even 
now loaded with a new set of such volumes. But until 
recently there has been no serious attempt to compile a trustworthy 
history of the whole conflict up to its close; for Riistow’s work, 
one of the series which that prolific writer has put forth 
avowedly to meet the immediate market demand, before even the 
newspaper — of the war were concluded, can hardly aspire 
to be counted as history at all. Indeed to us it seemed, when 
viewed as a first narrative only, a remarkably incomplete one, the 
author having sent his parts one after another from the press 
without having acquired any sufficient information from that side 
whose doings are always the most obscure—the one that was de- 
feated in the struggle. This was in some sense excusable, for 
until certain of the French generals undertook to tell their own 
stories, and M. Freycinet’s bulky volume was opportunely issued 
as though expressly to confirm their complaints of the shortsighted 
and sme character of the ee War Office, there was no 
ibility of framing an account of the campaigns on the Loire 
that would satisfy any impartial The French 
generals, by the way, have been severely censured in Germany, and 
— unfavourably of among ourselves, for committing to print 
eir narratives, of which a necessary element was an exposure of 
their countrymen’s follies and mismanagement. But those who 
do this seem to us to take an overstrained view of what patriotism 
uires from the soldier. The French commanders have not been 
more prolific than the German staff in works on the various 
sections of the war; and if there is more that is unpleasant for 
them to tell, such could hardly fail to be the case with the party 
that suffered so severe a succession of defeats. Be the reader's 
a on this point what it may, he will at any rate hardly be 
unthankful to them when he finds that their ee stories 
have enabled Baron Ambert to weave together the which 
connect the various portions of the war, and to present us with a 
single volume in which we may trace the whole course of events 
during the momentous seven months which ended in leaving the 
country once so proud of her military prestige prostrate at the 
uerors’ feet. 

Baron Ambert became very favourably known among ourselves 
some ten since by his studies in Tactics, the most complete 
work of its kind that was then to be procured. It embodied the 
results of the Napoleonic era, and carried them on down to the date 
‘when they were slightly modified by the a ce of the Minié 
and the rifled gun in the Italian fields of 1859. The vast tactical 
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of the War of 1870-71 have 


revolution since introduced by the breechloader has made lessons 
drawn from that era of little more value than a study of the 
battles of Gustavus or Frederick. But in his day Baron Ambert 
did good practical service, especially by his exposure of the fallacy 
of a notion very current at the time of Solferino, that armies were 
about to be changed into parks of long-range cannon, and that in- 
fantry and cavalry would cease to:be the principal factors in war, 
and take the humbler of mere escorts to the guns that were 
to fight the actions. Absurd as this theory seems now, when all 
the military world is straining after the technical improvement of 
foot and horse, it was mo. bs enough fourteen — since, and 
Baron Ambert was the writer to whom we in England, as well as 
his own countrymen, were most indebted for its successful refuta- 
tion. He writes in the present work in the same agreeable style 
that he then used, one more gossiping perhaps than scientific— 
a fault which increasing years have rather developed, but which will 
not be unpleasant to the general reader. He has used carefully the 
best authorities available on either side, and speaks as far as _ 
sible from the best sources of history, eyewitnesses of the 
recorded, though he gives, as is natural, rather too much weight 
to the views of his own coun en and comrades where they are 
op to those of the Germans they encountered. 

e main drawback of his work, beyond a certain want of scientific 
construction, is the strong bias of the author in favour of that 
Imperial system of which he is one of the avowed and honest 
supporters. But it is useful just now, when it has become the 
habit to paint the Second Empire entirely in the darkest colours, 
to meet an author whose character for rectitude is undeniable, and 
his purpose —_—- rather than political, who openly under- 
takes the defence of Napoleon III.’s system, not from any hope of 
future advantage in some fresh upsetting of the existing order of 
things in France, but from sincere gratitude to the ruler under 
whom he himself enjoyed consideration, and his ere ee a long 
Se of undeniable material prosperity. There is not the least fear 

‘or the present that the modern sane: now everywhere scouted 
will find too many defenders ; and it is interesting to learn what may 
really be said on the side of its upholders, and in excuse of its 
utter failure to maintain itself as a system even when France was 
rich and prosperous, and apparently, as a whole, contented 
with it. But this strong bias of Baron Ambert’s in favour 
of his deceased master leads naturally to his not less strong 
aversion to those who built up a fleeting rule of their own on the 
ruins of the Empire. To understand his aversion to the Govern- 
ment of the 4th September it is n to think what the senti- 
ments would be of an old officer of our own Guards if he witnessed 
Crown and Parliament upset by the rush of some overwhelming 
national calamity, the responsibility for which was charged on 
them by the mob, and found power seized, under pretence of 
restoring its position to the country, by a set of Radical journalists 
and unscrupulous lawyers who were s enough to thrust them- 
selves into office before the lower class of de’ es could anti- 
cipate them. As to his views of the National Guards of Paris, and 
of the Communists who were framed out of them during the Ger- 
man investment by the process of natural selection which Trochu’s 
weakness left at work, n Ambert was arrested and maltreated, 
like poor old Marshal Vaillant, by some of the heroes whose 
exploits in rr the capital never carried them out of sight of 
the wine-shops at the barriers; and he may be excused therefore 
if he forgets his office as historian when he has to speak of those 
in excuse of whom no writer at present, unless indeed we reckon 
Cluseret, has utter worth repeating. With 
these exceptions against the n’s impartiality of judgment, we 
have little to say but what is favourable of “his Lam and to 
those who cannot afford to gather a library on the war, it may 

ially be commended as giving a compendious and readable 
account of those very of it which were least noted at the time. 
Thus, for instance, the admirably conducted retreat of General 
Vinoy from Meziéres to Paris after the disaster of Sedan is well 
toldina single ~~ from Vinoy’s own work, and is very properly 
characterized at the close as “ one of the finest operations of the 
war.” Baron Ambert adds to this narrative that he was himself 
ame at the reception of Vinoy on his arrival from Meziéres ; for 

e had loyally placed his own military services, in view of the threat- 
ened danger, at the dis of the Governor of Paris, despite his 
detestation of his politics. And he was much struck at the 
coldness of the reception which Trochu gave to the only French 
officer of rank who at that time had done his duty successfully in 
the field. Possibly the ambitious captain who had pushed him- 
self into the presidency of the new Government had, at that early 
period of his power, a presage of the day when the mob which had 
conferred it on him should shout for his own déchéance as loudly 
as they had for that of his late Imperial master, and when the 
honest soldier who stood before him should be named by universal 
consent the successor in the command in which he had utterly 


Such questions as these, with the more important events which 
Baron Ambert chronicles, we shall leave the reader to study in the 
work itself. To attempt to review it in detail would of course be 
to write a commentary on the whole war. We shall confine our 
further notice to that preliminary portion in which he discusses 
the ———- of Napoleon III. for the disasters of 1870; for 
here, if it be possible, some fair excuse should be found for the 
Imperial shortcomings. Baron Ambert’s second chapter is wholly 
devoted to this theme, and it is hardly likely that the case as he 
presents it here in defence of his dead master will be more ably 
put in our day. “Those who saw the Emperor,” the chapter 
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begins, “at the moment of the declaration of war will never forget 
what affliction seized him in presence of the ardent demon- 
strations which preceded his departure for the army.” As 
Napoleon thus evidently foresaw coming disaster, the question arises 
all the more forcibly, why had he done so little to ward it off? 
We fear that few readers will find the answer given at all satis- 
factory who do not share Baron Ambert’s admiration for .the 
Imperial Constitution of 1852, which, he assures us, “suited the 
temperament of France, as it contained sufficient liberty and main- 
tained the principle of authority ;” an opinion the first part of which 
events foie justify, since they fo: on that attempt to crown 
the edifice which ap in the author's view to be the one single 
mistake in Napoleon’s life. From the time of thus departing from 
the path of order, by relaxing the authority of its chief, the true 
Empire ceased to be. Obscure pamphleteers attacked authority ; 
= ic meetings became saturnalia ; and the Emperor would have at 

become weary of a which was unworthy his name and his 
heart. But the evil already committed serious ravages, more 


. Obvious, it is said, to the true Imperialists than to the Emperor. 


And this was the state of affairs when war was declared, and the 
national awaking which Napoleon hoped for did not take place be- 
cause “ revolutionary intrigues had weakened the public conscience.” 
We fear, by the way, that such a defence as this for his hurrying 
into war will not gratify those friends of the Emperor who had 
pitied him as one forced into it by others, though they blamed his 
want of foresight as to its military conditions. 

Nor is Baron Ambert more happy when he goes on to apologize 
for the Emperor. He shows indeed clearly enough that Sadowa 
had the natural effect of setting Napoleon to think seriously of the 
coming struggle. His conclusions were that it would be necessary, 
in order to preserve to France her rank in Europe, to give her 
muster-rolls a larger number of soldiers, and her army a better or- 
or. Commissions were appointed, and proposals framed ; 

t his will “was shattered against the unforeseen obstacles he 
encountered, and what he did obtain corresponded in no degree to 
the military and political necessities of France.” His Ministers 
themselves opposed the plan of reorganization ; and so the Emperor 
“saw his hopes of regeneration fall to the ground.” As a sort of 
compromise the Garde Nationale Mobile was created; but the 
means needed for its organization were withheld as being too ex- 
pensive, and it consequently received no training atall. When the 
war broke out those enrolled on its lists might indeed have been 
of some use if transferred into the regular army; but there was 
probably a just fear of their want of discipline, and as this measure 
was not attempted, “the army had gained nothing by the efforts 
of the Emperor.” Just the same sort of story is repeated as to 
other needs. The Emperor saw the defects of the Pomc field- 
gun; his “ Artillery Committee would not for an instant admit 
that there a cannon superior En- 
peror perceiv: e necessity of studying before stra 
of the coming war; but hs fm “were based on ona 
which seemed assured ”—but were not. The Emperor took care 
that there was plenty of material; but it did not prove readily 
available at the crisis, because “the system of detachments and 
dissemination had created difficulties in the way of prompt mobi- 
lization.” In this matter indeed, as the author justly puts it, 
Prussia had learned to combine two things formerly distinct— 

reparation and formation. France was surprised in the campaign 
a although her forces were prepared, they were not formed. 

We need not follow the worthy Baron through the rest of his 
elaborate defence of the sovereign to whose memory he is devoted. 
At the best it is but the merest palliation of that dreamy weakness 
of the Third Napoleon on which we very recently commented in 
reviewing his own Posthumous Papers. The truthfulness of this 
exculpatory chapter is fully confirmed by its unconscious similarity 
to the Emperor's own apology for his mistakes. But the value of 
the narrative that follows will excuse to most students of the his- 
tory of the war the needless prolixity of this introduction, which 
only gives fresh fs that the Imperial machinery which had been 
revived by the Napoleon of our day in imitation of his greater 
predecessor's statecraft had got entirely beyond his powers of 
management at the very time when the rash plébiscite of 1870 
seemed to confirm his right to maintain it. 


SKETCHES OF ETON.* 


HIS -looking volume contains fourteen etchings of Eton 
and its neighbourhood, with about the same number of minor 
ifty-eight of letterpress. " ttock is already known 

as a skilful eatin who, like many other painters in the 
present day, has given a part of his time to etching. There is 
always, or nearly always, a time of probation during which an 
artist, however skilful he may be in one art, attempts the acquisi- 
tion of another; the water-colour-painter who tries his d 
in oil, the oil-painter who makes experiments im fresco, has to 
le with difficulties which are often quite as much created by 

the work that the artist has done previously as inherent in that 
which he is endeavouring to do now. He will be especially liable 
to failure from the old habit of s ing with something which it 
would be better to forget, or to consider of secondary importance. 
It is said that one great reason why carriage-horses are not good 


* Sketches of Eton. Etchi and Vignettes by Richard S. Chattock, 
and Descriptive Notes by W. Wightman Wood, of es inner Temple, an ex- 
Captain of the Oppidans. London: Seeley & Co. 


for the saddle is because they cannot forget the collar, but rest 
upon it in imagination, and so, being no longer sustained by it, are 
liable to stumble and fall. Just so the painter who first begins to 
etch is liable to fall from a reliance upon certain qualities of oil- 
painting that cannot be got in etching without great labour and 
the most accomplished skill; whilst he neglects the strength and 
the charm of that etched work which is perfect in its own peculiar 
kind. Mr. Chattock deserves the praise of having wisely avoided 
this danger. His etchings are genuine etchings, and the defects 
which a severe criticism might point out in some of them are never 
defects of method. 

It is curious that the authors of this work should have thought 
it necessary to explain in a preface, signed with the initials of both 
of them, what the art of etching consists in; but perhaps for the 
general reader such an explanation can hardly as yet be considered 
altogether superfluous. They very properly correct the error 
common amongst amateurs by which pen-drawings are called 
etchings 

And first let us notice, in order to dissipate it, an impression which is 
sometimes found to prevail that “etching” is the same thing as drawing 
with pen and ink. One frequently hears of “ etchings” being done by 
amateurs which turn out on inspection to be simply drawings, more or less 
elaborate, executed with a fine-pointed pen upon paper. But whatever title 
it may be allowable to apply to such a drawing, it is clearly incorrect to 
style it an “etching,” for the art of etching (so-called from the German etzen, 
to eat) consists essentially in the erosion of lines upon a metal or other 
surface by means of aquafortis. 

The writer goes on to explain how the plate is protec'ed where 
the acid is not intended to act, and also what Dry Point is. Most 
of our readers who care about the fine arts will already be familiar 
with the process, at least in theory ; for, though somewhat modified 
in points of detail by modern practitioners, the principles of it are 
exactly what they have been for centuries. We pass on therefore 
at once to a technical subject of more novel interest, Mr. Alfred 
Dawson's process, called “ Etching,” which has been 
employed for all the minor illustrations in this volume. Mr. 
Dawson (who is a son of the well-known landscape-painter) has 
tried once more what has been tried already by so many inventors 
—namely, to discover a process by which a draughtsman’s own 
line might be printed, as woodcuts are printed, along with letter- 
a Any one who was partially acquainted with recent art 

istory, but not accurately critical, would say at once that this 
desideratum had been found several years ago. There have been 
a dozen “substitutes for wood-engraving,” such as Mr. Palmer's 
glyphography, M. Bellay’s process, M. Comte’s process, the grapho- 
type, dallastype, &c., all of them ingenious, but all im- 
perfect in one way or another, either because the lines were 
thinner or thicker than the lines the artist drew, or else because 
they were often broken and disconnected. Mr. Dawson’s process 
appears to be quite sound, and artists who have tried it inform us 
that the lines are neither thinner nor thicker than they ought to be. 
If on further trial it is found to be satisfactory in these respects, it 
will be a decided acquisition to the fine arts, and Mr. Alfred 
Dawson will have a claim upon our gratitude. Processes of this 
kind will never supplant wood engraving, but they may be of 
great use for cheap and rapid illustration in which the artist 
wishes to communicate directly with his public. 

The subjects of Mr. Chattock’s etchings are of the kind which 
attach themselves to our memory of any well-known place. 
They could not have been more happily chosen, for they combine 
two kinds of interest which it is not always easy to reconcile—the 
interest that would engaye the attention of an old Etonian with 
that which would attract an artist, or anybody taking pleasure in 
art for its own sake. Illustrations of locality usually fall into one 
of two pitfalls which await the unwary designer. Lither he pre- 
serves local fidelity at the cost of art, and so produces something 
which may suit people who know the place but cannot have 
the least value for others, or else he is so very artistic and imagina- 
tive that no one can recognize the places that he represents. It is 
partly, perhaps, a consequence of Mr. Chattock’s good luck in 
choosing such a locality as Eton that there appears to have been 
no incompatibility between artistic purposes and a great degree of 
topographic truth. The place is admirably suited for artistic 
illustration. The old College itself is worthy to be drawn in 
several of its aspects; and there are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood a fine river, a magnificent castle in a noble situation, and an 
abundance of beautiful trees. Windsor belongs to Eton from the 
artistic point of view as a grandly interesting background. The 
artist had an excellent excuse for paying attention to the river in 
the aquatic instincts of Etonians. Altogether the scenes at and 
about Eton are so well worth sketching that an etcher of taste 
and ability could hardly go wrong in his selections, and would 
never feel compelled to abandon the aims of an artist merely to 
catch the public interested in the place. In the “ Long Walk,” 
which serves as a frontispiece, we find ourselves quite close to the 
rather rough and very substantial old building, and we have a bit 
of that flat-topped wall on which there has been ‘such a wonderful 
amount of trading in fruit, sweets, oysters, bats, balls, flowers, 
birds, dormice, and other unnecessaries. ‘The College from the 
River ” gives a fine imposing view of the edifice as a whole, with 
its turrets and battlements confusedly reflected in the water. This 
plate seems to us very cleverly managed throughout, and its artistie 
expression of bright variety and restlessness is quite perfectly 
conveyed to the spectator. In “ Romney Lock” we have Windeas 
Castle for a ok maces whilst the foreground is occupied by 
the gates of the lock itself. We rather think that in this case 
the artist might allowably have lifted the Castle higher in 
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air, since this view (though no doubt correct 
ch as a literal representation) fails to convey the idea that 
astle has a grandly elevated site. In the “Sixth Form 
Bench” we have a rather limited but undeniably fine bit of “ inti- 
mate” English landscape, two or three very fine and lofty trees, 
and a foreground of dark water with some palings and a house 
just indicated beyond it. Mr. Chattock has made the most 
of this material, treating it in the genuine spirit of an etcher, and 
the plate is one of the most satisfactory in the volume. The 
“Chapel Steps” sadly want a few figures to enliven them; there 
is far too much dead wall here, which would have done well as a 
background to something more interesting, but is very insufficient 
in itself; happily the gas-lamp, the window, the stair-wall, and a 
bit of crocketting on a buttress save the plate from absolute vacuity. 
The “Chapel from the Clump” is a good subject well managed, 
but it is rather a pity that the building leanssomuch. Hardly any 
artist draws a vertical line naturally, but he ought always to find 
out by experiment which way his lines have a tendency to lean, 
and then correct the tendency. The tree trunks are very good in 
this plate; indeed we may observe that Mr. Chattock is ‘strong in 
pet which he appears to have studied with especial care, but 
he is not so strong in foliage, which is generally touched rather 
heavily. That in ‘“Sheep’s Bridge ” expresses mass very effectively, 
and in the “ Upper Club” the masses are well rounded, yet for some 
reason there seems to be a deficiency of the quality which we will 
venture to call leafiness. ‘The Brocas” is an evening scene on the 
river under a poetical effect, with a more elaborate sky than Mr. 
Chattock usually attempts. ‘“Boveney Lock” is the prettiest 
plate in the volume, full of freshness, and air, and light, with a 
sky so happily treated that it is quite a model for etchers, and a 
grand central mass of trees perfectly successful in their light and 
shade. “Surly Hall” seems rather unfortunate in being so much 
blocked up; an issue of some kind would have been desirable. 
In “The Thames at Oakley” it is a pity that Mr. Chattock has 
introduced a sail near the left-hand corner, which makes a tri- 
angular patch of crude white cutting against the trees dis- 
agreeably, and the trees themselves are heavy and 
ik. The plate called “Monkey Island” is much more 
harmonious; indeed, so far as harmony is concerned, it is 
one of the best in the volume, but still there is some 
heaviness in the treatment of the deeply-bitten poplars. “ Maiden- 
head Bridge” is presented with very vigorous realism, and is a 
successful study, but not a composition. We have purposely 
given the titles of all the plates, that our readers who know Eton 
may see what Mr. Chattock has done for the College and the river ; 
but we have not given the subjects of the graphic etchings in 
the text, which iIinstrate such things as “ Windsor Bridge,” the 
* Clock Tower,” “ Upper School Stairs,” “ Lower School Passage,” 
the “College Pump,” and so on; in a word, all sorts of interesting 
bits that would not have afforded subjects important enough for 
the more serious etchings out of the text. The two sets together 
do the work very thoroughly. 

The text by Mr. Wightman Wood is a lively and straight- 
forward account of the customs and history of the place, written 
with full knowledge as well as experience and affection. It is 
wonderful how the school increases :— 

From 1812 to 1852 the school fluctuated considerably ; during that period 
the minimum, including collegers, was 444 in 1836, and the maximum was 
777 in 1846. In 1853the sum total was 600, and since then there has been 
a continuous increase. Ten years ago the school numbered 830, and now it 
contains 930, and “the cry is still ‘they come.’” If the tide rises much 
higher the place will be destroyed, and yet it is a difficult matter for the 
authorities to stem it, piace + as the increase is not disproportionate to 
that of the wealth and population of the country. 

Mr. Wood gives rather a favourable account of one great instru- 
ment of culture, the birch :— 

We have said that the Head-Master’s room is commonly called the 
“Swishing Room,” and no visitor will fail to observe the “block” upon 
which the executions take place—not but that the two steps of which it 
consists form a very harmless-looking piece of furniture. Flogging with a 
birch has from time immemorial been the regular constitutional punishment 
at Eton ; it is administered by the Head-Master only, and no other kind of 
corporal punishment is permitted ; the corrective power of the Assistant- 
Masters being limited to imposing tasks of extra work (too frequently of a 
useless instead of an improving character) and to making offenders present 
themselves at unusual hours. If an Assistant wants to go beyond this, he 
must send the boy to the Head-Master. The uence is that there is 
necessarily much more flogging than at those schools where the Assistant- 
Masters have the right of caning ; and it is far better that it should be so, as 
the Eton system ensures deliberation and uniformity, in both of which the 
other is defective. There are many, no doubt, to whom the mere mention of 
this subject is like a red cloth to a bull, but we venture to assert that if 
corporal punishment is not an absolute necessity in a great public school, at 
any rate it is the mode of punishment least open to objection. Ifa boy has 
to write out lines, he is compelled to waste time which he might be spend- 
ing profitably, besides ruining his handwriting, and acquiring disgust 
for the subject-matter of his punishment ; and, on the ine hand, it is 
impossible to give him extra profitable work without unduly working the 
Master, who, having imposed the task, is bound to see that it is correctly 
done. Again, shutting him up, or breaking up his play-time, keeps him 
from healthy exercise, and is injurious to his physical development. But a 
moderate flogging has none of these disadvantages; it is faund to be very 
deterrent, and yet interferes neither with a boy’s work nor with his play. 
The only argument used against the system—viz. that it degrades and 
brutalizes those who are subjected to its operation—is so purely hypothetical, 
and so completely refuted by hundreds of living instances, to expend 
words upon it would be the most unprofitable supererogation. 

Mr. Wood evidently regards the birch with respect, in which 
perhaps there is even a slight mixture of affection; such is the 
arp sweetening power of the far-past reminiscences of youth ; 

ut, pleasant as may be the associations of the “ Swishing Room,” 
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those of the Playing Fields are likely to be still more delightful. 
Mr. Wood writes of this Elysium in the glowing language that 
we should expect from an old Etonian :— 

Premising the possibility that our taste is warped by an excessive senti- 
ment in favour of our Alma Mater, we beg to record our unfaltering con- 
viction that there is not on earth a place so delightful as the Eton “ Playing 
Fields.” The spot so called is, in truth, a perfect little “ park,” with water, 
timber, and greensward charmingly blended. The silvery Thames, as yet 
triumphant over his enemies the sewers, glides rapidly along the front, 
while the enclosed space is bisected by a humble but friendly tributary 
during the last reach of its independent existence. The trees are for the 
most part elms of the largest size, many of which, we grieve to say, having 
existed beyond the usual three hundred years of elm-life, are no longer able 
to withstand the attacks of wintry gales, and are becoming more and more 
dismembered in each succeeding year. The grass throughout is sheep-fed, 
and large plots dedicated to cricket are kept as trim and even as lawns. 


As Mr. Wood loves Eton so much, and appreciates its beauty 
so completely, it is unnec to observe that he the long 
low viaduct of the Great Western Railway with anything but 
favour :— 

Formerly the view all round from the Brocas was extremely picturesque, 
especially of St. Leonard’s hill across the river, but it is now entirely spoilt 
 s the Great Western Railway, which, in order to keep out of the floods 

at visit the Thames valley in winter, comes into Windsor for two miles 
upon arches. He must be a Philistine indeed who can look with patience 
on this hideous screen of brick and mortar ; nevertheless, as far as the “ Great 
Western ” is concerned, it is doubtless a necessity, and as regards the Eton 
authorities, it is a just retribution for their constant opposition to all the former 
schemes of the railway company. When the main line of the Great Western 
was planned, though railways had then been in existence ten years, Eton 
College, like Oxford University and other good old Tories, was horrified at 
the idea of so revolutionary a change in the conditions of locomotion, and joined 
with the Crown tooth and nail in driving the main line away from Windsor, 
through which place it would have been taken but for these adverse influ- 
ences. They were not even satisfied with the proposal that the line should 
come no nearer than Slough ; and Serjeant Merewether, in opposing the Bill 
of 1835 before the Committee of the used of which the 
following is a specimen :—He said that if the railway were made “the 
Thames would be choked up for want of traffic, the drainage of the country 
destroyed, and Windsor Castle left unsupplied with water. As for Eton 
College, it would be absolutely and entirely rumed; London would pour 
forth the most abandoned of its inhabitants to come down by the railway 
and pollute the minds of the scholars, whilst the boys themselves would 
take advantage of the short interval of their play-hours to run up to tewn, 
ag all the dissipation of London life, and return before their absence could 


THE COSTER LEGEND.* 

HIS treatise, written by a Dutchman, and placed within the 
reach of English readers by the translation of Mr. Hessels, has 
for its object to expose the Coster Legend, or, as the author 
rosa to call it, the Coster Villany, by which his countrymen 
ve so long suffered themselves to be duped. The way in which 
this prey be been carried out is best explained by Dr. Van der 

Linde himself in the preface :— 
If I had written for any other public but that of Holland, much of what 
I have said about Gutenberg could have been omitted, that being better 
known elsewhere ; but the bad faith of the Costerians has obscured and dis- 
torted all this for the Netherland public. It ought to be enabled to compare 
history and fable. The so-called arguments for Haarlem, placed by the side 
of the historical documents for Mentz, would be already a condemnation of 
the Costerian misleading d Aili documents are here together for 
the first time. Whoever has no leisure to make a — of the subject, let 
him read the book without the notes ; by a simple reading he will be con- 
vinced that the Haarlem statues are crumbled down before criticism, like 
Dagon before the ark of the covenant. Let us watch how long the Haarlem 

people will remain deaf to the truth ! 
If there is any truth in the old saying about the incurable deafness 
of people who do not wish to hear, we should think that Dr. Van 
der Linde will have to watch a very long time. There is no task 
more hopeless than the attempt to overthrow a popular legend. 
People fancy that what they and their fathers and grandfathers 
have heard and believed from their cradles must be true, whatever 
reasoning may be used against it. And as in this case the legend 
is supported by such tangible evidence as wine-pots made from 
Coster's type, books printed at Coster’s press, a house in which Coster 
lived, a pedigree of Coster’s descendants, and a statue of Coster 
himself lately set up in the market-place at Haarlem, Dr. Van der 
Linde will, we should fear, find it doubly hard to prove that this 
legend is after alla mere myth. There is no part of a Dutch- 
man’s creed to which he clings so closely as to his belief in the 
wonderful invention of his coun’ Lourens Coster. Even in 
our own country popular feeling favours the claim of Coster. The 
whole story is just one of those pretty, sentimental, improbable 
tales which people like to receive as true. A worthy old Dutchman 
the of his grandchildren, who finds out by accidentally treading 
on om that he can take off impressions of them on paper, and then 
follows up this discovery till it ends in a printing press, is a very 
lovable c ter. The virtue of this excellent old man shines out 
still more brightly from the contrast of the exceeding wickedness 
of the villain of the piece, the deceitful assistant who worms him- 
self into the old man’s confidence only to rob him of the fruit of 
his invention—his wonderful t Even the time of the theft 
adds interest to the tale. ho but a very accomplished villain 
would have chosen Christmas-Eve and the hour when his pious 
master was at church to carry out his evil plan? Thea, 
too, the way in which the story is ed on from 
* The Haarlem Legend of the Invention of Printing. By Lourens 
Janszoon Coster. Critically Examined by Dr. oven der Lind, from the 
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mouth to mouth by a string of old and respectable men, 
who shed tears over the inventor's wrongs, and point to the 
wine-pots made from the very t which they somewhat illogi- 
cally Sotood to have been stolen, helps to lend to the story just 
that spice of the marvellous and sentimental which was needed to 
win a popular verdict in its favour. Few of those who hear it 
have the time or the patience to sift the evidence on which it 
rests. Most people have some faith in the truth of the proverb 
which says that there must be water where the ox was drowned, 
and hold to it that no such story is got up without at least some 
shadow of truth. 

For the benefit of those who have neither time nor inclination 
to go into the subject for themselves, Dr. Van der Linde has now 
brought together for the first time all the documents that throw 
—_ upon it. He traces the story back to the tiny germ from 
which it first sp This was the testimony of Coornhert, who, 
in 1561, on the evidence of “ very old, dignified, and grey heads,” 
ascribes the honour of the first invention of the art of printing to 
Haarlem and not to Mainz. From these ancient worthies he had 
heard, it would seem, the name and family history of the inventor, 
but he does not reveal them. It was left for ianus Junius, 
some twenty years later, to prove that this first inventor was none 
other than Lourens Janszoon, called the Coster, or Sacristan, from 
the office which was heredi in his family. As for the testi- 
mony of Guicciardini, on which the Dutch have hitherto laid 
oe bape as coming from a foreigner who could not be preju- 

iced in their favour, it does not amount to much. It is true that 
he tells us that the people of Haarlem in his day believed that 
printing had been first discovered in their city, and had writings 
and other memorials to prove it. Of the truth of their pretensions 
he _— he does not wish to judge. But as these same citizens of 
Haarlem told him at the same time another story of a tame merman 
that had been caught in the Frisian Sea, and had lived many years 
at Haarlem, and as he in all good faith and simplicity relates 
this story, it is clear that either Guicciardini or the men of 
Haarlem from time to time allowed their love of the marvellous to 
get the better of their love of truth. 

To Hadrianus Junius, then, we must, it would seem, give the 
whole credit of coining a fiction so flattering to the national vanity 
that it was received at once without questioning as a of the 
national history. He gives to the inventor not only a local habi- 
tation and a name, but also a date ; for he tells us that some one hun- 
dred and —_—e years before he wrote his “ Batavia,” Lourens 
Janszoon the Coster lived at Haarlem in a table house, still 
to be seen in the market-place. As the “ Batavia” did not appear till 
some time after the death of the author, the date at which the part of 
it where he treats of Coster’s invention was written, and therefore 
the date of the invention itself, is somewhat doubtful. The de- 
struction of the Haarlem wood in 1426 made it needful to fix some 
year earlier than that date for the walk in the wood which led to 
such wonderful results ; and therefore the Dutch have agreed to 
accept 1423 as the time of this first discovery, though the alleged 
theft of the type did not take place till 1440. Dr. Van der Linde 
points out how, to make the chronology of these several events fit 
in to one another, a great deal of juggling has been needed. This 
is most evident in the pedigree of Gerrit Thomasz, who gave him- 
self out as the grandson of the inventor, and of whom Junius could 
speak in his day as of a respectable citizen lately dead, who had 
been possessor of a tavern of good repute in the market-place. In 
this tavern were still to be seen the noted wine-pots. 

A copy of this pedigree is given to the public by Dr. Van der 
Linde. The original is preserved among the other relics in the 
Museum at Haarlem asa very great treasure. In it is traced the 
descent of Gerrit Thomasz from Lucy Coster, the daughter of the 
supposed inventor. This Lucy, it would seem, became the second 
wife of Thomas Pieterssoen, and is thus described in the ancient 
document :— 

Zyn tweede was 
Lents J 
-ters dochter die deerste 
print in die werlt br- 
-ocht Anno 1446. 
After pointing out that the date here has been tampered with, the 
6 having been turned into an o to make it tally with the 1440 of 
Junius, and after explaining the very suspicious nature of the 
word print, at that time only applied to a woodcut, or drawing, 
Dr. Van der Linde further a 
We see here a fable arise before our very eyes. A Haarlem citizen has a 
made for him, probably to put it up in his inn ; at leasthe occupies 
the house in the Market-place, which seems to have always been an inn. But 
the frame wants lustre, and so the pedigree is linked by the probably totally 
fictitious Lucye re second wife, “ tweede wyff”) to a Haarlemer; to a 
Haarlemer who (the awkwardness and naiveté of the expression may not 
surprise us at all in such a product of family vanity) “deerste print in die 
— Such fabricators of pedigrees exist in multitude to this 

With a zeal and patience worthy of a better cause and of a better 
reward, this painstaking inquirer has made diligent search in 
the archives of Haarlem in hopes of finding something more 
certain about this mysterious author of “deerste print,” who 


according to some authorities was an » according to 
others a sheriff, and according to his generally accepted sur- 
name a sacristan. By these researches one Louwerijs Jansszoen, 


and one only, has been brought to light as living at Haarlem in the 
fifteenth century. tg m the entries of soap, oil, and candles 
as bought from this Jansszoen in the account-book of the church 
at Haarlem, Dr. Van der Linde decides that he must have been a 


tallow-chandler in the town somewhere between the years 1441 and 
1451. After this date he set up an inn, and finally in 1483 he must 
have left Haarlem, as the sum of eight guilders is entered in the 
treasury accounts as paid by him in that year for “ferry toll ”— 
that is, duty of departure on his goods when he left the town. 
The Seemianin of this same Louwerijs or Lourens are easily 
traced, for at Haarlem there still exists a “ heilige Kerstgilde,” or 
Holy Christmas Guild, set up in order that its members might 
lend each other mutual aid in the lofty aim of over-eating and 
over-drinking themselves at that holy season. To this jovial body 
Louwerijs belonged, and as the stalls of its members are hereditary, 
the names of his descendants are found in the entries of the 
chair register of the guild. In this register “ deerste print ” is not 
brought forward either linked with the name of Lourijs Coster 
himself or with that of his grandson, Gerrit Thomasz. It seems 
then more than likely that its insertion in the pedigree was 
a politic fiction of the innkeeper intended to increase his custom. 
No doubt it acted much as a striking advertisement might act in 
the present day, and lured the wily Gerrit’s fellow-citizens into 
draining more than their wonted number of draughts as deep as 
the traditional Dutchman’s draught should be, to the memory of 
their host’s illustrious grandfather. If we inquire further into the 
nature of the respectable old men who made such an impression 
on Junius, we find that the aged Cornelis, who represented himself 
as a fellow-worker of the thief who stole the types, and who 
wasted so many tears over his fellow-workman’s villany, could 
not have been more than ten years old at the time of the theft. 
As for the other old man, Junius’s tutor, Galius, according 
to the calculation of Mr. Chatto he could not have been more than 
thirty-six when he repeated the story which he had heard from the 
lips of Cornelis to his hopeful pupil. At that age, as Mr. Chatto 
observes, it is not usual for persons to have grey hair, or to be 
objects of admiration for having preserved their memory un- 
impaired. But the strongest argument against the whole story is 
the fact that the first book which can be proved to be the work of a 
Haarlem press is dated 1483. Surely, then, this type-stealer must 
have been a wizard as well as a robber. He not only stole the types, 
but the wits of the type-founders with them. Otherwise would 
they not have begun again at once to cast more type to satisfy the 
demands of the customers, who surely must have come from far and 
near to buy the wonderful books? and what were Lucy and her 
husband thinking of not to claim as their father’s the wonderful 
invention of Gutenberg, the fame of which must have sounded 
even in the dull ears of the quiet burghers of Haarlem? It is, in 
truth, somewhat strange that the Dutch, who pride themselves on 
being the most matter of fact, and above all the most Protestant, of 
nations, should have let themselves be drawn into a worship of the 
worthless relics preserved in the Town Hall, or, as Dr. Van der Linde 

refers to call it, the “municipal show booth” at Haarlem. 
Tt must, too, we should think, be most cruel to their national 
pride to find that they have set up a graven image in the market- 
place to a worthy more mythical than any saint in the Roman 
Calendar. 

Though we cannot but admire the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Van der Linde has sifted and exposed the shadowy grounds 
on which has been built up the claim of Haarlem to the glory of the 
greatest invention of modern times, we cannot agree with his in- 
terpretation of the mysterious words “getté en molle” of the 
Cambray MS. This “ getté en molle” of Abbot Robert seems to 
us utterly meaningless as applied to any other than cast type, and 
can by no stretch of imagination be made descriptive of block 
books. Nordo we think that this stout advocate of the claims of 
Mainz has succeeded in robbing his country of its claim to the 
credit of first excelling in xylography at all events. This claim rests 
on the famous passage from the Cologne Chronicle of 1449, which 
runs thus :—“ Wiewail die kunst ist vonden tzo Mentz, als vursz 
vp die wyse, als dan nu gemeynlich gebruicht wirt, so is doch die 
eyrste vurbyldung vonden in Hollant vyss den Donaten, die dae 
selffst vur der tzyt gedruckt syn.” That is, although the art 
was found out at Mainz in the manner now commonly used, yet 
the first forecast was found in Holland in the Donatuses printed 
there before that time. 

The writer of this first account of the rise and progress of the 
art of printing quotes Ulrich Zell as his authority, and states very 
aay that, though actual typography was first perfected in 

ainz, yet the forecast of the invention was known before in 
Holland. Dr. Van der Linde sweeps this testimony away by ex- 
plaining that the Cologne chronicler was weak in his geography, 
and that he used Holland as a term for all the Netherlands, and 
that in this case he must have meant Flanders or some of the 
North-German States. If this be granted the whole passage loses 
its value. It might just as well be said that the writer meant 
some other town when he wrote Mainz. In his chapter on the 
several editions of the Speculum Dr. Van der Linde pulls down 
ruthlessly all the theories that bibliographers have built up as to 
their great age. This theory has hitherto had the seemingly un- 
answerable evidence of the paper marks as its foundation. This 
foundation is here shown to be very shifting sand, as the same 
paper marks are found in books printed in the latter part of the 

teenth century at Mainz, Cologne, Niirnberg, and Strasburg. 
On examination of these marks and of the type Dr. Van der Linde 
is of opinion 
that the pure North-Netherland, common Low-German character of tho 
xylography of the Speculum, places the book historically in the second half 
of the 15th century, and—in connexion with the whole current of the 
Netherland-German development of wood-engraving, with the positive dates 
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of all the discovered typographic and xylographic illustrated works (mostly 
from c. 1740 till the 16th century) far in the third quarter of that century, 
and so on till 1500. I may add to this that Holtrop, the best judge of Ne- 
therland incunabula, during a long discussion on the Specula, made the 
following confession to me: “When you ask me on my conscience, I must 
say: these books are not so old.” 

having in review and denounced all the other trea- 
sures of the “ municipal show-booth,” Dr. Van der Linde con- 
cludes with the following exhortation to his countrymen, which is 
a fair sample of the strong language in which his feelings find vent 
when dealing with those who are opposed to him :— 


Indeed, the Coster-question is “national.” And that it is so,is a sad 


“National ! One of those miserable words which corrupt the minds of the 
people! Anthropophagy, lepra, impurity, laziness, thievishness, all these 
may be national, if we only know of what “nation,” Battaks, Icelanders, 
Arabs, Lazzaroni, or Caffres, we speak. National by itself means nothing; 
the question is whether we mean national vices or virtues. Our “ modera- 
tion” (euphemism for lukewarmness and — is very national, but on 
that account no less detestable. And our national gin is a national plague. 
On the other hand—for our national perseverance (although it is too slow), 

irit of independence (although it is somewhat grocer-like), cleanliness 
(altho h it is somewhat partial), language (although it is too meagre for 
song), for our national vegetables and cows—all respect! But not, for 

Not, for instance, for our national Coster, for “ our’’ Coster. He expresses 
our ridiculous self-adoration, and it is a national interest to destroy him. 


BALTET’S ART OF GRAFTING.* 


OF all the arts connected with horticulture none is superior to 
that of grafting, either in the interest of the operation or the 
importance of its results. So marked and various are the latter that 
we can afford to part with the fiction and romance which ancient 
writers have woven round this art, and to rely on ascertained facts 
to prove that, in partnership with nature, it achieves triumphs de- 
nied to nature working alone, and performs miracles of transforma- 
tion, development, reproduction, union, and multiplication. But in 
the cultivation as well as in the intelligent exposition of this 
art British horticulture has to look up to the successful ex- 
periments of our Gallic neighbours, and to learn from them 
many niceties of manipulation and system which are alien to 
our rougher and readier treatment. It may be, indeed, that 
of the Tity-tans various modes of grafting which M. Thouin 
enumerates in his Monographie des greffes, a good many might 
fairly be deemed rather curious than useful. Nevertheless the re- 
siduum, after eliminating these, would contain improvements upon 
our more rudimentary modes in each division of the methods 
of grafting. Hence the especial usefulness of the handy treatise 
just put forth from the Garden Office, and translated from the 

rench of the most successful Continental professor of the 
grafting art. Saeny arranged, intelligently illustrated, 
almost exhaustively handled, the whole topic is laid open to the 
amateur or professional, as well as simplified for the use of the 
tiro in the pages before us. It is only to be regretted that a 
reviewer, who cannot reproduce the drawings and diagrams with 
the letters that denote points of section or details of operation, 
finds a difficulty in doing),this very useful manual the justice it 
deserves. 

“ Grafting” is defined to be the union of one plant with another 
for support and nutriment, passed through the roots and stem of 
that other to the grafted plant. This latter is the scion, which 
must have at least one shoot or eye, whilst that on which it is 
engrafted is the stock. The objects of such a union, which does 
not interfere with the character or constitution of either of the 
parties concerned, are to modify the wood, foliage, or fruit which 
results from it, to develop these in parts of a tree where they are 
defective, to reinvigorate an exhausted tree by fresh sap, to bring 
the two sexes of moncecious plants into union, for reproduction, 
on one stem; or, lastly, to multiply woody or herbaceous plants 
for use or ornament with a rapidity and a success not uniformly 
accorded to propagation by cuttings :— 

Without grafting [writes M. Baltet] our orchards would not contain such 
rich collections of fruits for all seasons; our forests would be without a 
large number of important kinds of trees ; and we should not experience the 
pleasure of seeing in our parks such a brilliant array of native and exotic 
shrubs. There remains one observation more to be made in favour of graft- 
ing—namely, that the plant, or fragment of plant, grafted on another 
aes its original qualities and characteristic properties, It will produce 

ranches close or spreading, leaves purple or silvery, flowers white or rose- 
coloured, fruit large or small, early or late, exactly resembling the variety 
from which it was taken, and without being influenced by the neighbourhood 
of, or contact with, several similar kinds grouped on the same stock. 


To ensure success, however, there must be both manipulative 
skill in the operator and an observance of certain essential con- 
ditions. One of these is that there must be affinity between 
the — Experiments in grafting must be confined to the 
same botanic family, at all events within the same natural order. 
Peach or apricot may be grafted on each other, or on their 
hardier congeners, the almond or the plum; the medlar and 
quince will flourish on the hawthorn, though the blossoms of the 
tree which furnishes the stock are dissimilar from those of the 
scion. Chinese tender roses will ee on our wild hedge-rose, and 
there is no end to the vagaries which may be wrought by grafting 
fruiting branches of pear, medlar 


, Service, mountain-ash, as well as 


double and red thorns, cotoneaster, and pyracantha, on the same 


* The Art of Grafting and Budding. Charles Baltet. Illustrated. 
London: Willig 1873. 


thorn stock. Akin to this law is the teaching of observation in 
reference to propagating varieties of the pine by grafting. 
The stocks must be analogous to the fts or scions. 
Pines with five leaves unite best with the Pinus excelsa 
and the Norwegian pine; those with two or three leaves 
do best with P. Sylvestris, Austriaca, and Laricio (though 
these in general suit the greatest number of varieties); and 
Pinus Pyrenaica, in the South of France, makes a good stock for 
some forms of the two-leaved group (see p. 195). On the other 
hand, you cannot graft a sweet chestnut on the alien horse-chest- 
nut any more than vines on walnuts or roses on black currants. 
Other essentials are analogous vigour, though, if there be a differ- 
ence, the graft should be of later Le age oe as well as greater 
vigour and hardihood, than the stock. This is shown by the 
results of grafting the pear on the quince, the apple on the paradise 
stock, and the cherry on the Mahaleb. And while it is of import- 
ance that the stock should not be so weakly as to communicate 
its tenderness to the graft, it is of prime consequence 
to see that the latter be pure-sourced and hardy. ‘The 
degeneration, more apparent than real, of species and varieties is 
especially due to the selection of bad subjects for propagation.” 
Intimate union, also, between the two parts is a sine qud non, and 
this not through the epidermis or pith, but the “alburnum,” or 
new wood, between the inner bark and the heart-wood, which 
represents the new and living extension of the medullary rays. 
Another rule is to graft while the sap is in motion, and in the 
same condition in scion and stock; either at the flow in spring or 
the ebb in autumn. The aim should be to choose a warmish at- 
mosphere that will not chill the nutritious fluid, and though in 
some cases open-air grafting may extend to November, all winter 
grafting belongs to the propagating house or the cloche. That 
grafts made at the new moon possess special vigour is an old- 
world fable, which we scarcely need M. Baltet’s authority to rele- 
gate to the limbo of delusions about grafting. 

As concerns skill in the operator, the pages devoted to his tools 
show the advantage of our French neighbours over ourselves in 
instruments of precision. ‘There is much to be learnt from their 
budding-knife with its ivory spatula to raise the bark without risk 
of rust, in the “combined grafter” (p. 14), and the métro-greffe, 
which is the grafter’s pair of com , With which he measures 
the back of the bevel of the graft, and then traces on the stock 
the same sized groove for its reception, And when we come to 
the essentials of ligatures and ‘goking clay, it becomes a marvel 
how any gardener, professional or other, can be content to deal 
with pee clay, a nasty and literally “mucky” compound, 
when he can procure at Covent Garden Market a cleanly French 
substitute, a cold mastic manufactured by M. L’homme Lefort 
of Paris, and sold in tin boxes in which it preserves its pliability 
even after the box is opened. The merits of this preparation con- 
sist in its being always ready for use, as easy to spread about a 
graft as butter on bread, and more certain of keeping in position 
when so spread than the old and objectionable materials. ‘he 
cheapest ligatures, which serve the purpose of cotton and wool at 
a less cost, and with some advantages over them, are cut lengths 
of the leaf of the reed-mace and the bur-weed, two members of 
the natural family of Typhacez. 

Of the methods of grafting, that “by approach” is the most 
ancient, primitive, and natural. It consists in uniting two 
trees by their stems or branches, the leaves of the scion not being 
removed as in other modes, because it remains attached to the 
parent plant while being joined to the stock, an exactly corre- 

onding portion of wood and bark being removed from each at 
the point of grafting. After the graft is a yearold, it may be 
detached from the parent stem. ‘his a is adopted in two 
fashions: (1), the ordinary mode of retaining the upper part of the 
scion after its a with the stock; (2), the mode called 
“inarching,” where the cut top of the scion is inserted under the 
bark of the stock. This latter may be done with an eye or with 
a branch, during the sap-flow in spring or summer; its object is 
the restoration of defective parts of trees, and in some cases 
multiplication; and its differentia from ordinary grafting by 
approach, which is done by veneering and inlaying, lies in cutting 
otf the top of the scion, and inoculating it under the bark of the 
stock. No one who has this manual to refer to will find either 
method a failure if he lays to heart its careful directions as to 
treatment after such grafting, and as to the detachment in due 
course of the scion from the parent stem. The romance, so to speak, 
of this part of the subject is illustrated, verbally and by drawings 
(pp. 49-56) in such a way as to show the various modes of 
“ grafting by approach” from a common —_—— tree, which may 
be elevated in a pot, and yet unite with half-a-dozen circumjacent 
standards. By the “approach ” method you may renew a de- 
fective stem, inarching branches upon it above the diseased part, 
re-establishing the healthy flow of the sap which it has impeded, 
and eventually cutting away the cankered base. Not less neat is 
the way in which the restoration of a main branch in a fruit-tree 
trained to the form called “chandelier ette” is effected b 
planting as a stock a young tree into which to graft, by approach 
or inarching, the defective branch. Approach-grafting is also 
extremely successful in the figure-training wherein French fruit- 
growers excel, and the resort to it in grafting the trees which 
com a “single cordon” one on another by lengthening or 
joining short branches with an inserted supplement, is an ingenious 
device which reflects credit on its inventor, M. Ricaud of Beaune. 

A much larger division is that of grafting with detached scions, 
the scions being branches, or parts of branches, with one eye at 
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least, and from two to six inches at length. With these may be 
undertaken the various sectional methods of side grafting, crown 
grafting, grafting “de précision,” cleft grafting, English method, 
and mixed grafting. these, side-grafting is in this handbook 
limited to cases where the scion is inserted in the side of the stem, 
or on a branch of the stock, either between the bark and the 
alburnum, or in the latter itself, the bark in no case being removed ; 
and this side-grafting may be either performed with a simple 
branch, or a based branch, i.c., one cut from the parent with a 
heel or strip attached to the base. An odd and uncommon mode, 
which comes under the head of side-grafting, and is applicable to 
gumless old stocks and bare stems, is to drill bark and alburnum, 
without touching the pith, with an oblique hole from above 
downwards, and into this, properly smoothed, to fit the rounded 
and pointed end of the graft. Perhaps there is a greater attrac- 
tion in crown grafting, which is suitable to a large number of trees 
and shrubs, and is an operation practised in spring. It is indispen- 
sable in the case of large trees, on which a number of scions may 
be grafted so as to enjoy the ample nourishment of their roots. 
The principle of this mode is to insert the thin, pointed end of the 
scion between the bark and wood of the stock in an opening made b 
a small implement of wood or ivory. The thicker the stock, whic 
must have been headed down a month before grafting, the more 
scions it will find room for; only a distance of two inches should 
be left between each. A bandage is necessary after the insertion 
of the scions, and the — of grafting-wax to the cuts and 
covering-bark will provide against the danger of rents. An im- 
a mode of crown grafting owes its invention to Professor du 
reuil, who has written much upon this and kindred subjects. 
Its merits are the multiplication of points of contact in order to 
accelerate the cohesion of the graft, and the sloping direction in 
which the stock is cut to prevent the oozing sap from obstructing 
such cohesion. This has been found very successful in the depart- 
ment of Isére, where the walnut is very largely grafted. We 
must pass by the interesting sections on grafting “de précision ” 
to give a bare glance at cleft grafting, which is performed by 
splitting the stock (which is first cut obliquely, and then 
smoothed horizontally across the top) diametrically, and after- 
wards inserting, in a vertical cleft made by a point of the 
pruning-knife, a wedge-shaped scion. If the cleft grafting be 
with a single scion, the skill of the grafter is displayed in not 
litting the stock right across; but if with two scions, he is 
obliged to do so. Under this general head comes what is called 
terminal cleft grafting, which isanother process, inasmuch as here the 
ts are not applied to the top of a stock headed down previously, 
ut inserted at a cleft in the middle of the terminal bud. It is 
applied to the walnut and the fir; and the success of this method 
with the varieties of the genus Pinus may be conceived when we 
learn (p. 105) that M. Jules Barotte of Brachay (Haute-Marne) 
has by it, in open ground or forest, without protecting his grafts 
with paper caps, as some do, converted for twenty years past 
pel lt Pinus sylvestris into Pinus Austriaca and P. Laricio. 

In some respects what is called “saddle grafting” is the con- 
verse process to cleft grafting, for in it the stock is fashioned into 
a wedge shape, the end of the scion lapping over it, so as to 
suggest the name. Where the stocks are of moderate size, this 
method is very successful, and it is applied by French horticul- 
turists to the multiplication i petto of rhododendrons and camellias. 
What the author of this treatise calls “ English grafting ” includes 
ordinary splice grafting (7.e., the exact fitting and binding together 
of stock and scion cut with a sloping or splice cut); tongue grafting, 
where stock and scion are cut with corresponding notches in addi- 
tion to the ordinary splice; and whip grafting, the old plan of 
heading down the stock and cutting it on one side only to receive 
the scion, which has a long splice cut, and is partially cleft or 
notched. Tongue grafting is the most common of these, and we 
can conceive that the form of it figured in p. 113 is an improve- 
ment, in point of solidity and extra security. Why it should 
merit the name of the “Thunderbolt” method we are at a 
loss to conjecture. It would be interesting to compare on 
this point the original with the translation. Our limits preclude 
our going into the mysteries of root grafting, 
though both are fraught with interest. The latter is sufficiently 
popular with our amateur gardeners to induce them to seek hints 
a assurances from the book itself. 

The last quarter of this useful volume consists of an annotated 
list of plants and trees suited for grafting, with the methods 
proper to, and the results to be expected from, each. This 
Fil be found valuable as well as curious. We gather, eg., 
from the account of the “ Aucuba”’ how, by cleft grafting, every 

lant of it may be ornamented with berries. “This shrub being 
; oe all the branches of the male stocks, but one, might be 
grafted with male scions, and on female shrubs one male branch 
might be similarly introduced.” The Garrya, too, may be cleft- 
— on the Aucuba. In like manney as the sburia is a 

iwcious conifer, cleft grafting can bring about its fruit-bearing 
by the union of both sexes on the same stem. Apropos of cleit 
grafting, by thus uniting scions of the European upon the American 
varieties of the walnut in the forkings of the branches, a twofold 
profit, we are assured, may be made of the timber of the stem and | 
the fruit produced by the graft. We might cite scores of instances 
in which the curiosities of grafting vouched by experience amply | 
make up for the untenableness of many myths which were once 
current. Within certain limits, the truth of the matter is 
more marvellous than any fiction. Take, for example, the restora- _ 
tion of an old tree by engrafting on it a new species. The new , 


will soon yield its own fruit untainted by a single bad quality of 
the fruit formerly borne on the stock. us :— 


It is easy to change a cider apple-tree into one which will bear dessert 
fruit, a summer into a winter pear-tree, a wild plum-tree into an apricot, a 
barren vine stock into a fruitful one, and to gather in autumn medlars, 
quinces, and even pears from the hawthorn that is planted for the sake of 
its May flowers. ‘The white chestnut will thus be covered with rosy flowers, 
the pyramidal poplar will become an umbrella, and the stunted fir will 
yield masts for ships ! It is easily seen that this system of substitution is of 
very extensive application, although at present chiefly used in connexion 
with fruit-trees. 

Need more be said to recommend a volume which records 
from practical knowledge all the latest discoveries in the 
art of grafting, and places the whole process within the reach 
of the methodical amateur? An art can never have been 
meant to languish in neglect or desuetude, which nature and 
observation taught and suggested to old-world naturalists. That 
this was so may be fitly shown from Mr. Blackmore’s recent 
translation of the Georgics, where (see Book II. go, &c.), after 
mentioning some curious results of grafting, the poet anticipates 
the modern art of grafting in the following pertinent lines :— 

Nor is the mode to bud and graft the same— 
For where the buds (like emeralds in their frame) 
Pushed forth the bark, their filmy jerkins split, 
A narrow eyelet through the crown is slit ; 
Herein the germ, a stranger, they compress, 
And teach with juicy rind to coalesce. 
To graft—the knotless trunks are lopp’d amain, 
Aud cleft with wedges deep into the grain ; 
Then fruitful scions are enclosed ; nor long 
Till a great tree with laughing boughs leaps out, 
And looks up with astonishment and doubt 
At stranger leaves and fruit that must be wrong. 
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